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GREATER DURABILITY! 


Royals are the sturdiest typewriters engi- 
neering science has produced. Because of 
this fact, Royals stand up longer, spend 
more time on the job, dess time out for 
repairs. Result: Royals cut stenographic 
work losses to a minimum, give you the 
maximum return from your typewriter 
investment. 
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Many impressive facts are revealed by 
a study of the past history of the business 
of life assurance, particularly its depend- 
ability, the fundamental soundness of the 
principles on which it is based, and the 
facility with which it adapts its policies and 
practices to meet the needs of changing 
conditions. 


During the seventy-five years which 
have passed since the Sun Life of Canada 
issued its first policy, life assurance has 
been confronted with every form of haz- 
ard, involving both insurance and invest- 
ment risks. It has passed through periods 
of depression and inflation, wars and ep- 
idemics. Under all these varying condi- 
tions the Sun Life has never failed to meet 
any obligation immediately on its becom- 
ing due, and to-day it presents a picture 
of financial strength which is a source of 
pride and satisfaction to all interested in 
its progress, and which holds great prom- 
ise for the future. 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
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LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals, 
Increases or Dividend Additions for the Business as a 
Whole. 
(000 Omitted) 
Ratios 
1946 
over 
Month 1944 1945 1946 1945 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
RAPS re aoe $1,100,485 $1,055,230 $1,350,915 28% 
BE te eieoc 1,038,63 1,065,292 1,516,833 42 
RNG. ecanere ite 1,152,332 1,292,337 1,826,315 41 
nt. peneue eh ,083, 1,228,452 1,971,219 60 
Pt “Sebesebe 1,163,371 1,267,474 1,956,796 54 
E's Cireuinas 1,215,401 1,216,264 1,863,485 53 
aa inacoaes 1,039,268 1,127,506 1,952,159 73 
ES ad aie iat aie 1,090,399 1,035,767 1,796,758 73 
SG: 967,026 001,268 1,710,536 71 
SRS 1,113,376 1,221,831 
Re een 1,127,777 1,179,294 
Mk ‘wisekees 1,227,128 1,449,014 
See sc eees $13,318,849 $14,139,729 $15,935,016 55% 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
eae $635,474 $740,046 $1,025,488 39% EDI 
Srey 682,296 736,437 1,121,343 52 75 | 
Ee ae 753,498 872,164 1,356,821 56 
ns <x ocawed 676,053 843,081 1,473,519 75 
ae. 717,341 870,387. —:1,451,910 67 H. 
= «a Kanak 771,832 821,029 1,340,743 63 
a  sikeenas ,046 782,415 1,343,402 72 
Ds ae onaees 701,705 739,989 1,272,736 72 
Sinden ce 636,518 684, 1,125,829 65 
a 724,840 864,251 RA 
Pe So. viends 726,452 864, 507 
a a 740,329 941,103 
eee $8,462,984 $9,760,015 $11,501,791 62% 
P 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES FE 
| Ee $252,899 $234,662 $275,647 17% 
7a 281,334 258,044 307,074 19 
oconsbax 294 488 302,754 355,691 17 
> $vaeonKe 266,572 280,857 359,324 28 
ER eee 290,543 284,780 359,369 26 
Se eiwrcays 270,719 258,971 338,999 31 
| eT 248,444 235,258 323,861 38 
| SE ae ee 261,628 224,762 323,504 44 
yar 249,120 222,083 346,116 56 
EE 6 eek hs ake isla 280,556 268,599 
er ae 274,134 250,253 
SS wid alam ain 233,110 263,151 
ee en $3,203,547 $3,084,774 $2,989,585 30% 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 
A arene $212,112 $80,522 $49,780 -38% 
ES ere 75,007 70,211 88,416 26 
BN aie ia 104,346 117,419 113,803 3 
ht ~ a abeteux 140,424 103,914 138,376 33 
a ee 155,487 112,307 145,517 30 
BY acho dus 172,850 136,264 183,743 35 
nt! Siccdalas 94,778 109,833 284,896 159 
Ee 127,066 71,016 200,518 182 
RS le ar 81,388 95,179 238,591 15] 
SG: wadendee 107,980 88,981 
| ae 127,191 64,534 
NN are ae oo eS 253,689 244,760 
, | Senet area $1,652,318 $1,294,940 $1,443,640 61% 
Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, N. Y. eas 
Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $3.00 Per 
Year in the United States. ‘Publication Date: 1st of the Month. 
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“Life Insurance?—Tell him ‘some other time’ ” 


There should be an award for any man who says: 
“Life insurance? Send him right in.” 

If you sell life insurance you know that these 
awards would be rare. That isn’t the way life insur- 
ance is bought — or sold. Life insurance is sold by 
patience and persistence — intelligent persistence. 

It may please you to know that in spite of the 
number of times you hear the phrase “some other 
time, intelligent persistence is appreciated. In a 
study made for us on the subject of life insurance, 
those interviewed commented almost invariably on 


the helpfulness of life insurance agents. 


This is one of the reasons why we believe the 
future of life insurance looks better than ever, why 
we think it’s a fine business to be in. And this is 
why we devote time and thought to helping our 


agents serve those who really need life insurance. 





Exghty-three 
years of growth. 






| 
Insurance in force LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
December 5 ce 1945 oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
> 
$7,256,618,763 GUY W. COX PAUL F. CLARK 
Chairman of the Board President 
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HE total figures in various categories on the page 

following have been taken from Best’s publications. 

Many of our readers are familiar with the section 
devoted to “Recommended Companies” because these 
statistics are already included in “Best’s Chart of Rec- 
ommended Life Insurance Companies,” but certain 
ratios interpreting the figures have been added here 
because of their general interest. For this group of 
companies we have broken down the results in much 
more detail than for the other illustrations, and statis- 
tics for five years have been included for their com- 
parative value. 








For the total figures of legal reserve companies 
operating in the United States it is necessary to point 
out that they include a considerable amount of business 
done by the 10 Canadian companies which operate here. 
We show separate totals for these companies and totals 
for the United States alone with the Canadian com- 
panies deducted, but a large part of the business of the 
Canadian companies is actually in force in the United 
States; on the other hand, United States companies 
have a considerable volume of business in force in 
Canada. Also, there is some duplication of figures on 
business “written” because of inter-company reinsur- 
ance, which has not been deducted in our illustration. 

The figures for total “insurance written’? would be 
increased by $3,049,000,000 if two of the largest group 
writing companies were to report the new group busi- 
ness on a “gross’’ basis instead of a “‘net” basis. Also, 
some large items of reinsurance appear as written 
(Eureka-Maryland industrial business reinsured in All 
States, Great American reinsured in Franklin, Gate 
City merged with Pilot, Eureka-Maryland ordinary 
business reinsured in North American Accident, etc.). 


Splendid Results 


It will be noted that in recent years approximately 
the same proportion of companies qualified in the “Rec- 
ommended” group. It is obvious that the life insurance 
business on the statistics presented has enjoyed con- 
tinuing favorable results and additional growth. For 
all companies, including “Recommended,” the new 
writings in 1945 were approximately $168,000,000 
higher than in the preceding year, while total insurance 
in force increased $6,742,000,000 during the same pe- 
riod, reflecting not only new writings but also greater 
persistency of the business on the books as voluntary 
terminations have shown great improvement during 
recent years—more people have more money and pre- 
miums are being paid more regularly. One item that 
needs mentioning in this comparison deals with the 
large volumes of Group insurance written during the 
past several vears, resulting in heavy increases in Group 
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insurance in force in all group-writing companies—the 
increase in Group in 1944 alone being about $1,450,- 
000,000 to a total of $24,500,000,000 outstanding at the 
end of 1944—a banner year for Group Life Insurance. 
In 1945, however, group in force decreased about $1,- 
800,000,000. 

The figures are presented in two sections, the first 
one dealing with “Recommended Companies” only (not 
including four companies with “qualified” recommenda- 
tions ), and the second is divided into five classifications : 
(1) the ““Recommended” companies ; (2) all other com- 
panies; (3) total companies; (4) Canadian companies 
(already included in the three preceding classifications ) ; 
and (5) United States totals less the Canadian. 


Growing Strength 


In the “Recommended” section the ratios indicate 
that the companies are still strengthening their surplus 
position in relation to assets and also insurance in force, 
continuing a trend which has been present for some 
years; the rate per thousand of insurance in force in 
1945 is up from $17.54 to $19.42 (this rate was $11.68 
for 1931 and $14.68 for 1936). The increase in this 
rate as shown for the past few years is indeed com- 
mendable and also should be considered in connection 
with the very large increase in insurance in force which 
has occurred over that period because this increase 
tends to reduce any such ratio. The continuing im- 
provement in mortality was slightly reversed in 1944, 
the ratio of death claims to the net reserve being 3.69% 
against 3.60% in 1943, but decreased to 3.62% in 1945. 
This rate had dropped from 3.97% in 1938 to 3.51% 
in 1942, 


The ratio of net reserve per $1,000 insurance in force 
is subject to fluctuating results but more than held its 
own at $227.94 against $219.87 the previous year. The 
ups and downs in this ratio need a brief explanation 
since the proper trend is not obvious from the statis- 
tics shown in the table. In recent years life insurance 
companies have been writing less and less of the so- 
called “investment” contracts and annuities which call 
for high reserves. Some of these contracts: had no in- 
surance feature at all, such as straight annuities, but the 
large reserves were included in the reserve total and 
affected the ratio on an average basis. In addition to 
this, large increases in Group insurance in force have a 
further effect because, while the insurance volume is 
present, the reserves on Group insurance are only nomi- 
nal. And, of course, for a third fact, better persistency 
of business increases the insurance in force and on this 
account alone such a ratio has a slight tendency to de- 
cline, depending on the type of policies involved in the 
totals—at all times it is subject to some fluctuation. 
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Recommended Companies Only 


(000 omitted) 
1945 1944 1943 1942 





1941 © 


No. of Companies 203 Cos. 202 Cos. 194 Cos. 188 Cos. 188 Cos, 
ee Rs i555 Go one wnkns $46,855,913 $42,959,947 $39,370,110 $36,392,644 $34,106,494" 
BREA ae ee res ee Pee 206,221 190,744 177,772 154,764 153,383 
PE cine wbod eck eee Uekoes 2,891,139 2,490,119 2,197,433 1,957,260 1,776,773 
EE re, re rae 36,363,641 33,604,925 31,068,967 28,941,747 27 212,828 
Se ie ios Ean 8,570,339 7 775,989 7,090,765 6,570,080 6,348,673 
Total Disbursements .............. 4,851,412 4,568,136 4,334,076 4,321,378 4,441,421 
Total Paid Policyholders .......... 2,938,469 2,734,164 2,578,061 2,625,906 2,709,520 
SND MI. is os ea RG ans So be 1,315,370 1,241,359 1,117,222 1,015,254 1,010,597 
Pempeeremne WHOMOOR co. ec ee cco ce 20,651,252 20,455,246 20,001,260 17,135,295 16,599 627 
PSUPRMIOS SE TNO nas nb bos sa voces 159,528,664 152,841,886 143,098,605 132,896,537 127,018,622 
Ratios: 

Capital, Surplus to Assets .......... 6.61% 6.24% 6.03 % 5.80% 5.66% 
Ditto per M of Ins. in Force ........ $19.42 $17.54 $16.60 $15.89 $15.20 
Death Claims to Net Reserve ....... 3.62% 3.69% 3.60% 3.51% 3.71% 
Net Res. per M Ins. in Force ....... $227 .94 $219.87 $217.12 $217.78 $214.24 


Total Figures—All Companies 








1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 
(millions ) (millions ) (millions ) (millions ) (millions) 
Recommended Companies : 
Number 203 Cos. 202 Cos. 194 Cos. 188 Cos. 188 Cos. 
PE 655d cha ercdaae eb as |} $46,856 $42,960 $39,370 $36,393 $34,106 
insurance Written ...........0..: 20,651 20,455 20,001 17,135 16,600 
Insurance in Force .............. 159,529 152,842 143,099 132,897 127,019 
Other Cos.: 
Number 148 Cos. 136 Cos. 128 Cos. 130 Cos.. 121 Cos. 
ERENCE er NOEs LER tp MONT St Hea $705 $666 $711 $O89 $663 
Insurance Written .............. | 1,259 1,287 1,187 1,322 1,380 
Insurance in Force .......... Se 4,605 4,550 4.555 4.550 4,319 
Totals: 
Number Reporting 351 Cos. 338 Cos 322 Cos. 318 Cos. 309 Cos: 
NS | i nas CS ee oO eas OR eo os $47,561 $43,626 $40,081 $37,082 $34,769 
Insurance Written .............. 21,910 21,742 21,188 18,457 17,980 
Insurance in Force .............. 164,134 157,392 147,654 137,447 131,338 
Canadian: 
Number 10 Cos. 10 Cos. 10 Cos. 10 Cos. 10 Cos. 
PP Saks 4 bv hen eee ii ee as $2,742 $2,523 $2,353 $2,202 $2,090 
Insurance Written .............. 976 94] 871 785 699 
insurance in Force ............:: 7,942 7,570 7,132 6,753 6,470 
U. S. Totals (less Canadian ) 
Number Reporting 341 Cos. 328 Cos. 312 Cos. 308 Cos. 299 Cos. 
ANE OE RE oe SD a gre $44,819 $41,103 $37,728 $34,880 $32,679 
a ere 20,934 20,801 20,317 17,672 17,281 
Insurance in Force .............. 156,192 149,822 140,522 130,694 124,868 










Our complete training course for new men, together with a series of outstand- 
ing sales aids, has placed our newest men among our production leaders. 
Through the direct responsibility of the General Agent, and with Home Office 
cooperation, our new men get into production, correctly and early. 
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MASS PRODUCTION.. 
with Atna Life Thrift Plans 





599 , , ;, 
As low in sales resistance as they are in cost, Etna Life Thrift Plans close a large 


470 
5, number of sales with a minimum of time and effort. They broaden the tna producer’s 
579 
_ circle of clients... give him an “in” with young men who may some day become 


substantial customers . . . start a chain-reaction of satisfaction which produces more 
and more referred leads. These results have been proved through extensive field tests by 


many of our top producers. 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: 

fEtna Casualty and Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire InsuranceCompany 





HARTFORD 15, 
CONNECTICUT 
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NEW DUPLICATOR MACHINE 


HE Red Feather Copy Chief, a 

streamlined new duplicating machine 
produced by Red Feather Products, Ltd., 
features many basically different ideas. 
Beginning with the revolving suction 
feed, all parts are rotary. These precision 
features, the manufacturer states, elimi- 
nate sudden tensions and produce excep- 
tionally clean-cut, hairline-register copies. 
The inking system is engineered for uni- 
form distribution and the entire drum 
is inked simply by pouring the ink in the 
convenient ink well while the machine 
is in operation. A cantilever-constructed 
inking drum permits changing colors in 
a few seconds by changing the whole 
drum. Operation of the Copy Chief is 
extremely simple, incorporating only two 
controls, and all possible operations are 
entirely automatic. 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


Duplicator Machine 


LJ 


[] Mechanical Pencil 
[] Office Light 

[] Vari-Typer 

[] Check Writer 

[}] Copy Ribbon 

[] Hush-a-Phone 


Firm Name —-_-- 
Attention of 
Position ~~ 
Firm Address ____- 
ee 
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INEXPENSIVE MECHANICAL PENCIL 


HE light-weight plastic mechanical 
pencil manufactured by the Scripto 
Manufacturing Company is the answer to 
reduced pencil expenditures and im- 


proved general office efficiency. Its four- 





POST-WAR OFFICE LIGHT 


HE desk lamp pictured above is the 

post-war version of Standard Business 
Machines Company’s “Tru-Lite” office 
machine light. Available in two dignified 
finishes, the “Tru-Lite” is a single tube 
fluorescent light designed expressly for 
use with office machines. The manufac- 
turers claim the deep-well reflector gives 
40% more light as well as focusing the 
light on the work and away from the 
worker's eyes. 





inch lead (22,000 words) and _ rubber 
eraser are easily and quickly replaceable, 
Available in several price ranges with 
or without imprinted firm name or ad. 
vertising message. 


IMPROVED VARI-TYPER 


HE new Vari-Typer, manufactured by 

the Ralph C. Coxhead Corporation, is 
a completely streamlined office compos- 
ing machine incorporating many new and 
improved features. The Vari-Typer uses 
more than 600 instantly changeable styles 
and sizes of type, at selected spacing of 
the characters to the inch, operated from 
a keyboard similar to that of the stand. 
ard typewriter. Optional automatic justi- 
fication produces copy with an even right- 
hand margin. The vertical carbon ribbon 
attachment feeds a new section of carbon 
for each impression, giving clear, sharp 
copy which can be used for photo-offset 
reproduction or direct-to-plate duplica- 
tion. Among the added conveniences are 
a paper table for erasures and stencil 
light, with a switch on the keyboard. 





NEW CHECKWRITER 


LECTRICALLY operated and com- 

pletely automatic, this checkwriter, 
manufactured by The Todd Company, 
features such post-war improvements as 
an improved ribbon control mechanism, a 
better prefix word control and operating 
mechanism, a smoother operating key- 
board, improved check-holding levers and 
a rust-resistant finish for all interior 
parts. It carries a performance guarantee 
indemnifying the user against losses which 
may result from alteration of the amount 
lines. 
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NON - SMUDGE 
INKED RIBBONS 


COPY RIBBON 


HE Dupli-Typer, for use on continu- 

ous form work with up to four copies, 
eliminates carbon paper, increases speed 
and reduces costs according to the manu- 
facturer, the Dupli-Typer Company. It 
consists of a light steel frame carrying 
inked ribbons which rest on the type- 
writer platen without interfering with the 
normal operation of the machine. The 
ribbons are positioned between the forms. 
As each set of forms is completed, it is 
rolled forward and torn off, the ribbons 
remaining in typing position ready for 
use on the next set. The typist does not 
handle the ribbons, no erasure shields 
are necessary and the copies will not 
smudge nor blur. Models are available 
for bookkeeping machines used for cycle 
billing and a special attachment may be 
used on addressograph machines. 





PHONE PRIVACY 


FTER considerable experimentation 

and testing, a new phone silencer for 
voice privacy has been developed by 
Hush-a-Phone Corporation. By a novel 
acoustical arrangement, the important 
tones of the voice are guided directly 
into the transmitter of the phone, while 
the tones which would otherwise pro- 
duce “blasting” or distortion are con- 
ducted into an absorbing chamber. 


November 1, 1946 
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by GUY FERGASON 


RE we suffering from too 

much reminiscing and from an 

exaggerated “‘rear-view” of 
the good old days when employees 
took their job seriously? Maybe all 
we are thinking of are the days when 
office employees did what they were 
told to do, asked no questions, made 
no requests and were generally will- 
ing to accept whatever conditions 
they found and at our price. Believe 
me, we must adjust to a newer pe- 
riod—a period when “human rela- 
tions” is the key to production and 
performance. 

We have gone through two dis- 
tinct periods and are in the third 
one. The first started after World 
War I—the period of “improved 
mechanical equipment” and = in- 
creased mechanization. This was 
brought about by the pressure of in- 
creased salaries and personnel short- 
ages which followed War I. It was 
as much an economy measure as it 
was the result of technological ad- 
vancement. 

This period was followed imme- 
diately and almost concurrently by 
the period of “system and methods 
improvement.” Things were sys- 
tematized, routinized, analyzed, and 
standardized. That the full benefits 
of these activities were never cap- 
tured was not fully realized until the 
depression period at which time the 
necessity for retrenchment forced 
some unusual economies. The weak- 
ness of both periods was in the ab- 
sence of any broad recognition of the 
human element. 

The third period as we have al- 
ready pointed out is the “human 
relations” period. We are all con- 
scious of the human factor and its 
importance, but our rather sudden 





recognition comes either from fear, 
bewilderment or anger rather than 
from understanding. We fully be- 
lieve in scientific management and 
its practices of fact finding, classi- 
fication, analysis and simplification. 
We fully believe in scientific selec- 
tion by testing, diagnostic interview 
and intelligent placement. We fully 
believe in matching jobs and men— 
matching qualifications against re- 
quirements. We also know that 
these practices increase the burden 
and responsibilities of the super- 
visors in dealing with the problems 
of human relations created by these 
scientific practices. 

All of this fault-finding and 
scolding really leads us to the sub- 
ject of this article—‘The boss 
Blows His Top.” These preliminary 
remarks are ours—the idea for the 
article and much of its material is 
another’s. He doesn’t know that he 
sowed the seed which brought about 
these observations. It all came 
about from a luncheon date with 
a friend of ours. He blew his top 
and we were his “whipping boy.” 

This ‘“un-named” friend is the 
head of a company which he started 
thirty-two years ago, and which he 
built into a prosperous enterprise. 
We won't go into the details of the 
hard work, sacrifices and sweat 
which went into the business. We 
won't even mention the good for- 
tune which attended the effort. You 
know the American saga of self- 
made men because it has been en- 
acted thousands of times in the past. 
We will forego the desire to say 
that “free enterprise” and Ameri- 
can capital and the democratic sys- 
tem made it possible. Since 1935, 

(Continued on page 68) 
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LEADING COMPANIES 


companies, as indicated by increases in assets and in- 

surance in force. Among the first 50 companies assets 
showed an increase of 8.69%, while in force rose 3.3% 
compared with 1944, Insurance written (gross), how- 
ever, decreased 0.7%, and insurance written after de- 
ducting group withdrawals decreased 13.9%. This de- 
crease in the 50 leading companies in comparison with 
increases shown by the Life Insurance Association of 
America and the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association (both based on a larger group of compa- 
nies) is due to the following facts: In our compilation 
the group insurance is sometimes reported to us on the 
“net” basis; that is, group withdrawals are deducted; 
our figures include increases, revivals, dividend addi- 


|. GENERAL 1945 was an excellent year for all 


Assets 

Rank 
1944 1945 

] ] SEE ee Ne ea ars $7,561,997 270 
2 2 ,. £3 SS aaa 6,355,984 ,306 
4 3 a. LS errr 3,849 438,783 
3 4  f& . ¥° res 3,813,504,095 

5 5 Northwestern Mutual (Wis.) .... 1,887,664,905 
7 6 John Hancock (Mass.) .......... 1 837,622,237 
6 7 ik | & eer ree 1,798,385.011 
8 8 rh. Ce 1,512,224 247 
9 9 ge ee er 1,279,257 345 
10 10 I Se Se ss abe 1,152,901,151 
11 11 a ee 1,016,977 ,550 
13 12 Massachusetts Mutual ........... 1,014,155,467 
12 13 Mutual Benefit (N. J.) .......... 1,006,427 438 
14 14 New England Mutual (Mass.)... 778,615,921 
15 15 Connecticut Mutual .............. 591,110,377 
16 16 Union Central (Ohio) .......... 533,647,508 
17 17 Provident Mutual (Pa.) ......... 511,659,463 
18 18 Connecticut General ............ 504,199,578 
19 19 Phoenix Mutual (Conn.) ........ 386,044,844 
20 20 i PE ek ssnedseed se 364,575,943 
21 21 I es alee 345,715,989 
22 22 ee a case wien 326,781,146 
23 23 Equitable (Iowa) ............... 302,413,211 
24 24 Western & Southern (Ohio) ..... 296 983,178 
25 25 Manufacturers (Canada) ........ 295,831,536 
26 26 State Mutual (Mass.) ........... 271,268,316 
27 27 Lincoln National (Ind.) ......... 271,233,701 
28 28 Great West (Canada) ........... 245,030,038 
29 29 SS) @ & ee 208,146,115 
30 30 2 * Eee 204,591,255 
31 31 Pacific Mutual (Par. Dept.) ..... 203,765,279 
34 32 Teachers Ins. & Ann. (N. Y.).... 189,050,960 
32 33 Confederation (Can.) ............ 186,934,528 
36 34 National L. & A. (Tenn.) ....... 185,309,315 
33 35 Fidelity Mutual (Pa.) ........... 183,177 866 
39 36 American National (Tex.) ...... 176,081,229 
37 37 OO SE 8 ae eee 170,415,228 
35 38 eee Caer CREO) oc ce cvwe sewed 170,160,406 
38 39 IE ic ms an wb dgie 167,610,335 
40 40 Jefferson Standard (N. C.) ...... 161,278,046 
43 41 GOLD og ns iwwwcemeen 147,732,949 
41 42 General American (Mo.) ........ 147,166,617 
42 43 Acacia Mutual (D. C.) .......... 145,346,195 
44 44 Imperial (Canada) .........2.0.. 128,533,655 
45 45 Northwestern National (Minn.) .. 126,962,632 
46 46 Southwestern (Tex.) ............ 126,259,235 
47 47 North American (Can.) ........ 96,373,530 
48 48 ED, COED. 0.0 voce nde codes 90,605,860 
50 49 Pacific Mutual (Non-Par. Dept.). 79,693,467 
55 50 Cer CORED 05k cnccnscvcss 79,520,019 


(a) Writes short term insurance to cover loans. 
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tions, etc. which the two associations do not include; 
and, in the third place, among the first 50 companies 
are the majority of the large group writers, and group 
insurance during 1945 in the written category decreased 
considerably. The total written (gross) for the first 
10 companies in 1945 was $14,946,088,566 compared 
with $15,749,961,184 in 1944, and the total written after 
deducting group withdrawals in 1945 was $6,632,444.- 
O83 compared with $8,250,285,715 in 1944. 

Among the first 10 companies there were two changes 
in asset standing-—-Equitable (N.Y.) passed New York 
Life from 4th to 3rd place; John Hancock Mutual 
passed Mutual (N.Y.) from 7th to 6th place. Among 
the first 50 there were 18 changes as indicated in the 
table. 


Insurance Written (Gross) 





Rank 
1944 1945 
] l i i $4 342,568,172 
2 2 RS ee ee 2,698,295,181 
5 3 Te os weed wean 1,720,925,152 
3 4 | EE ee re 1,696,807 ,980 
4 5 RS ee re 1,465,426,732 
6 6 John Hancock ( Mass.) .......... 1,212,623,721 
7 7 PE ca vena teste dc de 572,703,874 
8 & Connecticut General ............ 441,796,972 
10 Y tt SD, 0s ark «5 oun 6084's ©e 405,563,105 
11 10 Lincoln National (Ind.) ......... 389,377,677 
9 11 i 68? * are 380,505,607 
13 12 Northwestern Mutual (Wis.) .... 340,708,865 
12 13 American National (Tex.) ...... 285,430,525 
14 14 National L. & A. (Tenn.) ........ 254,073,319 
19 15 Industrial L. & H. (Ga.) ......... 235,579,380 
15 16 Re re 212,189,848 
2 17 Continental Assur. (Ill.) ......... 202,799,601 
17 18 New England Mutual ( Mass.) ... 190,755,889 
16 19 Western & Southern (Ohio) ..... 188,103,544 
21 20 Mutual Benefit (N. J.) .......... 173,037,879 
18 21 Massachusetts Mutual ........... 156,501,803 
23 22 IN I a os 144,618,656 
20 823 yy» 2. Oi. S errr 144,325,620 
25 24 General American (Mo.) ........ 142,510,590 
28 25 Connecticut Mutual .............. 129,645,094 
27 26 ok 128,666,824 
24 27 Life & Casualty (Tenn.) ........ 127,949,560 
26 28 Northwestern National ( Minn.) .. 111,137,253 
33 29 United Benefit (Neb.) ........... 109,634,020 
31 30 N,N eT bah ds cn k's sok Oe 101,840,286 
44 31 Liberty National (Ala.) ......... 100,871,820 
30 32 I I er gi 100,696,900 
35 33 Manufacturers (Can.) ........... 100,603,130 
29 34 teoent West (CameG@e) <..cscecccc 98,969,906 
36 35 Home Beneficial (Va.) .......... 97,533,615 
32 36 Acacia Mutual (D. C.) ........00. 96,701,750 
34 37 I ee  vehe 92,731,440 
38 38 soutmerm i. & HH. (Als.) ...ccse 89,060,364 
41 39 Interstate L. & A. (Tenn.) ....... 88,097,087 
37 40 Washington National (Ill.) ...... 87,974,200 
39 41 Confederation (Can.) ........... 86,486,868 
49 42 Old Republic Credit (Ill.) ....... (a)85,587,718 
56 43 SSS SESS EEE Se a 84,977,485 
42 44 Union Central (Ohio) ........... 81,199,003 
48 45 OD oi. ud Gee ed eo eu 78,412,196 
40 46 Provident Mutual ............... 77,901,999 
53 47 I, ON als so was pw bw hee 74,747,840 
43 48 Ere 74,423,737 
47 49 Jefferson Standard (N.C.) ...... 72,164,011 
58 50 I Eo, cau eccanee oe 71,901,006 
$20,447,143,000 
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As stated above, a few group companies report in 
their annual statements, on the Convention blank, statis- 
tics for insurance written on a “‘net” basis ; that is, they 
deduct from the “written” figure the item of ‘“‘with- 
drawals,” whereas the majority of companies report 
the cross figure 1n the “written” line. In a table of com- 
parative rankings, it is only fair to show all companies 
on the same basis, so that the group writers will be 
arranged in their true perspective. Quite a few material 
changes result when comparisons are made on the 
“oross”’ basis (before deducting group withdrawals) 
and on the “net” basis (after the group withdrawals are 
taken out). For example, among the first 10 companies 
in the former table, Aetna, Connecticut General and 
Travelers do not qualify to appear in the latter table. 

The insurance in force table reflected no changes 
among the first 14 companies and only 17 changes in 
the first 50. 


Insurance Written 
(After Deducting Group Withdrawals) 





Kank 

1944 1945 
2 l yy) eG. a i ern $1,827 ,290,196 
| 2 I i ee I te eae a 1,420,191,027 
3 3 John Hancock ( Mass.) .......... 792,138,998 
6 4 I IR oe ok 572,703,874 
4 5 Es RE eee 514,950,222 
8 6 Lincoln National (Ind.) ......... * 389 377,677 
10 7 Northwestern Mutual (Wisc.) ... 340,708,865 
y) & American National (Tex.) ....... *285,430,525 
12 9 National L. & A. (Tenn.) ........ *254,073,319 
19 10 seetrens £.. & Bi. (GG) «coc ccvees 235,579,380 
1] 11 8 RS ia 221,114,599 
13 12 Pe GE BE, Wed: band ewesseve 212,189,848 
17 13 New England Mutual ( Mass.) ... 190,755,889 
14 14 Western & Southern (Ohio) ..... 187,074,944 
2] 15 Mutual Benefit (N. J.) .......... 173,037,879 
18 16 Massachusetts Mutual ........... 156,501,803 
22 17 aS 5S *144 618,656 
20 18 Penn Mutual (Pa.) ............. 144,325,620 
25 19 Conmecticut Mutual .......ccce-- 129 645,094 
23 20 Life & Cas. (Tenn.) ..........0c- *1 27,949 560 
24 21 TN Ee Se & eee 118,215,321 
28 22 United Benefit (Neb.) ........... 109,117,520 
26 23 TIED, Stl oS eR Oe Bh | *101,840,286 
4] 24 Liberty National (Ala.) ......... 100,871,820 
3] 25 Manufacturers (Canada) ........ 99 626,434 
30 26 Home Beneficial (Va.) .......... 97 533,615 
27 27 Acacia Mutual (D. C.) .......... *96,701,750 
ZY 28 8 eS rer Ter ee 92,731,440 
33 29 Southern L. & H. (Ala.) ........ 89,060,364 
37 30 Interstate L. & A. (Tenn.) ...... 88,097 087 
48 31 Old Republic Credit (IIl.) ....... *(a)85,587,718 
32 32 Washington National (Ill.) ...... 85,525,200 
38 33 Continental Assur. (Ill.) ........ 85,450,502 
55 34 COs SS Sarasa 84,883,165 
34 35 Great West (Canada) ........... 83,851,008 
16 36 gl’ "2 § eee 82,445,478 
39 37 Union Central (Ohio) ........... 81,055,420 
47 38 SSS 8 3 RS a a a ee 78,412,196 
36 39 Provident Mutual (Pa.) ......... 77.901,999 
42 40 Confederation (Canada) ......... 76,752,046 
35 41 a inal 75,517,326 
5] 42 OR) ee rere 74,747,840 
40 43 I i i 74,423,737 
46 44 Jefferson Standard (N. C.) ...... 72,164,011 
57 45 Minnesota a ee a tnt 71,901,006 
56 46 SR NO fai a ea eg 66,138,085 
49 47 Southwestern 2: EAS eee *64 909,422 
59 48 State Mutual (Mass.) ........... 64,878,425 
52 49 IN a aimee aus 62,452,610 
30) 50 Ce OE oie tvmvccncoes 62,306,949 
$10,824. 756,000 


* No withdrawals shown. 
(a) Writes short term insurance to cover loans. 
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A warm. and 


friendly welcome... 


a quiet, comfortable, sleep-inviting 
room...right in the heart of down- 
town Cleveland. Hotel Cleveland 
adjoins Union Passenger Terminal, 
garage and Terminal office buildings 
...close to stores, theatres, and con- 


venient to any place you ll want to 


go in Cleveland. 
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Rank 
1944 1945 


7 7 

8 8 

Y Y 
WwW 10 
1] 1] 
12 12 
13 13 
14 14 
16 15 
15 16 
l/ 17 
19 18 
18 19 
20 20 
2] 21 
22 22 
23 23 
4 24 
25 5 
26 26 
28 2/ 
2/ 28 
30) 29 
29 30 
3] 31 
33 32 
32 33 
34 34 
37 35 
36 36 
35 37 
38 38 
39 39 
40) 40 
4] 4] 
4? 42 
44 43 
43 44 
45 45 
46 46 
47 47 
49 48 
50 49 
48 50 





Rank 


ae eee 
mee Wh COONS Un WI 


Co hl 
CONT OD 


Insurance % of 
in Force Total 
$31,261,970..... 22 
54,962,284..... 39 
64,134,724..... 45 
72. 113 917 Pe coked 51 
79 370,536 pate 56 
$5,926,904. .... 60 
91,446,724..... 64 
96,117,520..... 68 
99.907,273..... 70 
103,297,645..... 73 
105,669,983. .... 74 
107,949,052..... 76 
110,162,494..... 77 
112,192,.465..... 79 
Sales, a 
115,902,317..... 82 
117,420,825..... 8&3 
118,818,794..... 84 
120,200,342..... 85 
121,557,319..... RO 
122,778,449..... RO 
123,907,209..... 87 
124,937,497..... 88 
125,962,574..... 89 
126,883.047..... 89 
127 ,697,837..... 90) 
128,506,993..... 90) 
129.316,.066..... 9] 
130,121,625..... 92 
130,880,953..... 92 
131,625,733 . 93 
132,366,322 93 
133.094.624. Q4 
133,782,148..... 94 
134,430,090... .. 95 
135,054,435 95 
135,670,498..... 95 
136.280.079..... 96 
136,875,314..... 96 
] 37,464.41 ae 97 
138,041,429..... 97 
138,580,865..... 97 
139.106.679..... 98 
139,619,380..... 08 
140.094.810..... 99 
140,553,501..... 99 
141,006,194..... 99 
141,406.299..... 99 
141,782.861..... 99 
142,146,887..... 100 


LEADING COMPANIES—Continued ; 
Cumulative Table 
Insurance in Force 3 
(000 omitted) 
— fotal 
ee es Fe es ee $31.261.969.817. | Kank Assets ‘ota 

Prudential CN. J Pa abecaiiet 3700,313776 | 1 $7,561,997... 17 
rudenti: N. J.) wees cess eee 23,/00,313,/70 > 13917981... 32 
at eS Seer re 9 172,440,347 ~ ete 

New York Life 7979 193.102 3 17,767,420..... 4] 
! a a a a OP 7,979,193, 102 31580924... 5() 
John Hancock ( Mass.) .......... 7 .256.618.763 4 yore 
Jt . laa a” eat eae : 23,468,589..... 54 
Pemeeets. CCSD on ccnddcccscee 6,556,367 885 ‘ 28 306,211 58 
8 ee 5.519.820.472 . 26,500,211... .. 

ye / 27 104.596. . 62 

Northwestern Mutual ( \WVisc.) 4,670,796,400 8 28 616 820 pee 
(ss FY, eR a 3,789,752,708 9 29 896 (077 sents 69 
I I oo gk ea 3,390,372,327 10 31048978... 7) 
Mutual Benefit (N. J.) .......... 2,372,337 677 1] 32 065,956 fees us 74 
Massachusetts Mutual ........... 2,279,068,780 12 33,080, ” seal 
PR PEE “sade 6s ents oPavGss sax 2,213,442,225 13 34 086.5 eT 72 
New England Mutual ( Mass.) 2,029,970,591 14 34,865.154..... R0 
Lincoln National (Ind.) ......... 1,925,290,173 15 35.456,264..... Q2 
Connecticut General ............. 1,784,561,736 16 35,989.912..... 83 
Western & Southern (Ohio) ..... 1,518,507 ,682 17 36,501,571... .. 84 
National L. & A. (Tenn.) ........ 1,397 ,969,473 18 37,005,771..... 85 
Connecticut Mutual ............. 1 381,547,564 19 37,391,816..... 86 
American National (Tex.) ...... 1,356,976,729 20 37,756,392..... 87 
Union Central (Ohio) ........... 1,221,130,193 21 38,102,108..... 88 
Provident Mutual (Pa.) ......... 1,128,760,096 22 38,428,889. .... 88 
poceeeaes COE.) wc cvscvcccce< 1,030,287 987 23 38,731,302..... 8&9 
oe he | | 1 025,077,173 24 39,028,285..... 90) 
SE A a ee ee 920,473,199 25 39,324,.117..... 9() 
Phoenix Mutual (Conn.) ........ 814.789.831 26 39,595,385..... 91 
Manufacturers (Canada) ........ 809,156,479 27 39,.866,619..... 2 
Great West (Canada) ........... 809,072,599 28 40,111,649..... 92 
Bae Gee, Gi Oe WM. 6ccdbiciceecs 805,558,728 29 40,319,795..... 93 
General American (Mo.) ........ 759,327 925 30 40,524,386..... 93 
HMowmtable (lowa) ..........es00. 744,780,420 31 40,728,151..... 94 
4 Ee ener 740,588,098 32 40,917,202..... 94 
State Mutual ( Mass.) ........... 728,301,501 33 41,104,137..... 95 
ES” Be ee 687,524,093 34 41,289,446..... 95 
Acacia Mutual (D. C.) .......... 647 942.325 35 41,472,624..... 95 
"Et & eee 624,345,020 36 41,648,705..... 96 
Northwestern National ( Minn.) 616,063,402 37 41,819,120..... 96 
I SIE BED odcccccecscess 609,581 ,090 38 41,989,280..... 97 
Confederation (Canada) ........ 595.234.694 39 42.156, 890..... 97 
Jefferson Standard (N. C.) ...... 589. 097,454 4() 42.318,168..... 97 
Nn 577,017,530 41 42.465.901..... 98 
Continental Assur. (Ill.) ........ 539,436,117 42 42 613.068 ial aslty 98 
Life & Casualty (Tenn.) ........ 525.814.278 43 42 758,414..... 98 
Southwestern (Tex.) ............ 512,701,350 44 42 886.948..... 99 
Monumental (Md.) ............. 475,429,761 45 43.013,911..... 99 
Fidelity Mutual (Pa.) ........... 458.690.960 46 43,140,170..... 99 
Pacific Mutual (Par. Dept.) ..... 452,693,042 47 43,236,544..... 99 
United Benefit (Neb.) .......... 400,105,204 48 43,327,150..... 99 
Crown (Camedia) ......sccccccecs 376,561,703 49 43,406,843..... 99 
Seperens COMMOER) 2.0.22 5.ccenes 364,026,106 50 43,486,363..... 100 
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North American Reassurance Co. 


New Pork 17, N. VD. 
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\ A 
first came with the 


We | 
New York Life Insurance 


Company I made up my mind that 
because | was not the smartest man 
living, | would have to devise some 
system that would permit me to get 
business in just as effective a man- 
ner as the fellow who might be a 
great deal more intelligent than my- 
self. After a great many trials, I 
finally decided that I would follow 
this plan: 

Since | work from my house, I 
keep all of my records at home with 
the exception of a dead file, a trans- 
fer file and a policyowner’s file which 
I keep at my office. I generally 
leave my home and make three to 
five calls on the way to my office. I 
arrive there between 11:30 and 
12:00 o’clock, make telephone calls, 
give my secretary all items that need 
her attention, have my lunch and 
then begin the swing back to my 
home, making an additional three, 
four or five calls on the way there. 

In the box which appears on the 
opposite page are listed the ma- 
terials used in my system, item by 
item. Here’s how they are used: 

[f you look at the first item on my 
list, you will see, “One Card File— 
with alphabet tabs (for Master 
File).” In this Master File are all 
of the cards that I am not using 
during the current month. They are 
fled alphabetically so that I may 
pick them out if anything occurs that 
will make them necessary for my 
use. I do not use any duplicate cards 
of any type, with the exception of 
one set of policyholder records 
which I keep in my office. This 
makes my system easy to handle 
because [ know at all times where 
a card is. 

The second item on this list, you 
will notice, is “One Large File— 
with alphabet tabs.”’ It is used for 
dead cards. 

This file is kept in my office and 
in it I put the cards of the people 
to whom I think I cannot sell any 
life insurance at that particular mo- 
ment. The reason I keep these cards 
instead of tearing them up, is the 
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fact that people change and condi- 
tions change. For instance, I might 
call on a gentleman today who is 
quite facetious with me for some 
reason of his own. I do not like to 
do business with facetious people 
because I think that my profession 
does not warrant treatment of that 
type. Instead of tearing up his card, 
however, I put it in this dead file. 
Perhaps a few years from now I 
may find that this gentleman has 
been made the manager, or the sec- 
retary, or the treasurer, of his firm. 
Of course this means that he prob- 
ably is no longer the facetious type, 
or he wouldn’t be getting a job of 
this responsibility. So, I refer to my 
dead file and pull out of it his card 
on which is already recorded certain 
information which I would have 
had to get over again had I thrown 
this card away. 

I remember, not so long ago, that 
I had called on a man and found 


by RUDOLF LEITMAN 
Detroit Branch, 
New York Life Insurance Company 


that he was really insured for all 
he could reasonably be insured for. 
His present family was grown up 
and he had ample coverage. I put 
his card in the dead file, and approxi- 
mately three years later I read that 
this man had received, through in- 
heritance, a very large sum of 
money. Of course, this created a 
need for tax money; so I pulled his 
card out of the dead file and with 
the information that I had received 
on previous contacts, I was able to 
sell him a policy. 

Now, if you will look at the third 
item that is listed on my sheet, you 
will notice “One Card File—13” 
long x 5%4” wide, (covered).” Di- 
rectly below are listed the titles of 
the tabs that are in this box. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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5. Birthday Books 
One large, for adults 
One small, for children 
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A GOOD, WORKABLE SYSTEM 


1. One Card File—with alphabet tabs (for Master File) 

2. One Large File—with alphabet tabs (for dead cards) 

3. One Card File—13” long x 514” wide (covered) 

tab—“Day Pile-Ups”’ 

1 tab—‘‘Night Pile-Ups”’ 

tab—Blanks 

tab—‘‘Lapsed and Deaths” 

tab—‘Current Month Appointments” 

set of tabs (Nos. 1 to 31) 

tab—“‘Future Appointments” 

set of monthly cards 

4. One 8 x 11 Loose-leaf Binder with twelve pages in it (one 
for each month), labeled “Future Calls” 


. One Small Card File—tab “Night Phone Calls for Home” 

. One Small Card File—tab “Day Phone Calls for Office” 

. One Open-Face Card File—for policyowner’s file only— 
(to go into desk at the office) 

9. One Card File—with tabs from 1946 to 1966 for future 

children’s calls not listed in Birthday Books 
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Office System—Continued 


1 Tab marked “Day Pile-Ups” 
1 Tab marked “Night Pile-Ups” 
Tab marked “Blanks” 
Tab marked “Lapsed and Deaths” 
Tab marked “Current Month Ap- 
pointments” behind which is one 
set of tabs numbered 1 to 31 
1 Tab marked “Future Appoint- 
ments” behind which is one set of 
cards with all of the months of 
the year on them with one card 
for each month. 
I shall now take a group of pros- 
pect cards just as though I were 
leaving my home on Monday morn- 


ee 





ing, and I will tell you what hap- 
pened to each card and where each 
card goes in this current monthly 
file. Before I do this, I would like 
you to know that this card file is 
the one that I work with almost ex- 
clusively during the current month. 


Tabulating Some Prospects 


I have here a card from Mr. Jeff 
Davis. I called on Mr. Davis and 
he was very nice to me and I got all 
of the necessary facts to make a pro- 
gram for his consideration. I will 
transfer these facts to a manila 
folder in which I keep all of the 
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The company of % 


A Definite Goal 


A Smooth Track 


THE GOAL...“Pacific Mutual . . . a company in which 

every Agent and every General Agent is an improving 

individual; selling Life and Disability Insurance pur- 
posefully, to fit the needs of his clients; making an ade- 
quate living, and representing his business with dignity; 
a credit to himself, his agency, his company and the 

institution of Life Insurance.””* 

THE TRACK... Acomplete training program, develop- 
ing each successive step in an organized merchandising 


A complete range of personal coverage to sell. 
A complete basic protection package—the “New and 


*from the Statement of Objectives, co-operative inspiration of 
Pacific Mutual field and home office. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


LIFE * ACCIDENT & HEALTH * ANNUITIES * GROUP 
“NEW AND UNUSUAL SAVINGS PLAN” 
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successful field men 
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information about each prospect, 
After doing that, I will file this card 
for Jeff Davis in my Master File 
(No. 1) until this program is com- 
pleted, at which time I have to call 
him for a_ return appointment. 
When that time comes I know that 
Jeff Davis’ card is filed alphabetically 
and I need not spend time looking 
for it. 


Here is a card for Robert Wink. 
He was cordial to me, but I find that 
he has a history of ulcers. My Com- 
pany will probably not consider him 
a very good applicant until at least 
two years from his last attack, so | 
am going to file this card under May, 
1948, in the set of monthly tabs after 
“Future Appointments.” 


I have here a card for Theodore 
Brown. He was real nice to me and 
he was interested but he can’t do any- 
thing until next month. So, I simply 
drop this into the title card of May 
in “Future Appointments” and in 
time it will automatically come up. 
I have here a card for Max Meldon. 
Mr. Meldon was rather snippy to 
me and, as I mentioned, I do not 
like people who do not have a proper 
regard for life insurance men, so I 
shall file this card in the dead file. 


Here is Mr. John Jones. Mr. 
Jones was cordial but he was quite 
busy and asked me if I would not 
come back and tell my story on the 
28th of this month. Of course, I am 
glad to do that, so I simply put his 
card in the 28th day of the numerical 
tabs behind “Current Month Ap- 
pointments” and on the 28th it will 
come up for attention. 


Here is Mr. Seymour Philp. I 
sold Mr. Philp a $10,000 policy. I 
shall now put on this card all of the 
information that I put on the appli- 
cation and then I shall file this card 
in the Master File alphabetically 
while his application is pending at 
the Home Office. As soon as his 
policy is returned, it will be recorded 
on my register, and then I will take 
out Mr. Philp’s card from the Mas- 
ter File and put the information 
about his policy on this file and then 
deliver the policy to Mr. Philp. 
After delivering the policy, I will 
again put this card back into the 
Master File where it will await any 
further use that I may have for it. 


I have a card for Mr. Emil Zou. 
| didn’t get to see Mr. Zou today, 
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so | will have to put him in the 
“Day Pile-Ups” tab to get back to 
him later. 

| have a card here for Mr. John 
Doe. I didn’t get to see Mr. John 
Doe either, so [’ll have to put him 
in the ““Day Pile-Ups” also for a 
future call. 


Telephone Contacts 


Now, I find that I have three of 
the cards in my bundle of cards fac- 
ing away from me when I got to my 
office around noon time. In my sys- 
tem, this denotes that these cards 
are not to be contacted personally, 
but are to be called by the telephone. 

The first card is Mr. Richard Roe. 
[ had to call him to ask him for an 
appointment because I had his pro- 
gram ready to show him. He made 
the appointment for the 30th of the 
month, so I shall drop his card into 
the 30th tab of the current monthly 
file and it will automatically come up 
and [ will keep my appointment. 

Here is Mr. Melvin Beyer, I had 
to call him to wish him a happy 
birthday. I had a nice chat with 
him. Now I can put him back in 
the Master File under the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement awaiting my further 
use of this card. 

Here is Mr. Ed Roberts. I called 
him to ask for an appointment be- 
cause I had been referred to him. 
He was not at all interested and I 
couldn’t get to first base with him. 
I’m dropping his card in the dead 
file with the small amount of infor- 
mation on him that I have for a 
possible future reference if needed. 

Now, I do this each day and, as 
you can well understand, over a 
period of thirty days, I fill up all 
of the tabs in my “Future Appoint- 
ments” section. I am emptying, at 
the same time, all of the cards from 
one to thirty-one of the current 
month’s appointments. 


[f you will refer to item four on 
my list of materials used in my sys- 
tem, you will notice that there is 
recorded “one 8” x 11” Looseleaf 
sinder with twelve pages in it, (one 
page for each month) labelled ‘Fu- 
ture Calls’.”’ 

There is a sheet for every month 
of the year. I take this book on the 
last Saturday of the month, when 
I have exhausted all of my current 
monthly appointments, and open it 
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MEMORIAL TOWER—GREYLOCK MOUNTAIN 


the American people. 


INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 





Greylock Mountain, in the town of Adams, Berkshire County, is the 
highest elevation in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Rising 3500 
feet above sea-level, its forest covered sides present an inspiring picture 
during every season of the year. Atop this peak stands the beautiful 
Memorial Tower dedicated to those who during World War I made 
the supreme sacrifice that Freedom and Democracy be maintained for 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, now in its 95TH 
ANNIVERSARY YEAR, suggests the Salary Continuation Plan for 
the man who desires to guarantee that his family will have an ample 
monthly income over a definite number of years to maintain its scale 
of living on a high level during the critical adjustment period... 
should anything happen to him. To make such provision for the future 
welfare of the family is a matter of foresight and wisdom. 


elles 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
— 95th ANNIVERSARY YEAR— 


Courtesy of Wm. F. Plouffe through A. Palme, Pittsfield 

















in front of me. I put in front of me 
also my current monthly box and my 
Master File and work with them as 
follows : 


Future Appointments 


In the current month file in back 
of the tab labelled “Future Appoint- 
ments,” I have a set of tabs labelled 
for each month. If a man wanted to 
see me in May, I dropped his card 
in May. If the man had wanted to 
see me in August, I would have 


dropped his card in August, etc. I 
now take out all of the cards behind 
January’s card and I write the 
names of all of these people in the 
first page of the Future Calls Loose- 
leaf Binder that is labelled “Jan- 
uary,”’ and then I lay them aside. | 
take out the cards of February and 
put the names of all the people on 
those cards in the Looseleaf Binder 
on the sheet that is labelled Febru- 
ary and etc., for the full twelve 
months of the year. I then take all 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Longer 


At the left above is a normal, 
healthy heart. Chances are, the one 
you possess is like that. 


The other is a heart enlarged far 
beyond normal by the prolonged im- 
pact of high blood pressure. It is an 
example of one type of “‘heart disease’, 
and heart disease as a whole is the 
greatest killer of Americans today. 


Yet, thanks to medical science, the 
person whose heart is being affected 
by high blood pressure has more rea- 
son for optimism than ever before. By 
means of timely examination, includ- 
ing the use of electro-cardiogram and 
X-ray, a physician can accurately de- 
tect impairment of the heart muscle 
resulting from high blood pressure or 
other cause. Having diagnosed it, he 
has at his disposal new medical sub- 
stances and new techniques which are 
proving highly successful in controlling 
such heart disorders and in promising 
more comfortable living for persons so 
affected. What’s more, he can give 


life for people 


reassurance to those whose hearts 
prove to be strong and healthy. 


All this is embraced by geriatrics— 
the science of helping older people en- 
joy life longer—which is already 
alleviating many of the diseases and 
breakdowns of old age, including heart 
disease. Some, indeed, it promises to 
conquer outright. The result: If you 
are 40 today, you may reasonably look 
to another 30 years or more of pleasure 
and accomplishment, free not only 
from many of the “‘inevitable”’ diseases 
of old age, but free of the fear of them. 


Of course, good health alone does 
not necessarily spell a serene and happy 
old age. Just as important to the en- 
joyment of those years is financial 





Drawings by Jean E. pa 
past 40 


solvency, based on a sound program 
of savings and life insurance. 


And because financial planning is 
so vitally important, it deserves the 
best advice you can find. Your NWNL 
agent has a strong personal interest in 
providing you exactly the right kind 
and amount of life insurance, meas- 
ured by what you need and can afford, 
because he is paid not primarily for 
the amount he sel/s you but for the 
amount you keep in force. He can help 
you plan wisely for a financially com- 
fortable future. 


FREE PAMPHLET: “Take Heart” 
tells in simple language of recent advances 
in both prevention and treatment of heart 
disorders. Sent free on request. 


NORTHWESTERN .WVational LIFE 


INSURANCE 


O. J. Arnold, President 





COM PANY 


Minneapolis 4, Minaa 


This is a reproduction of NY NL’s latest national magazine advertisement 
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I am supposed to tell you some- 

thing about juvenile risks. 
That gives me an opportunity to 
write a very dull paper—that is— 
unless I deviate considerably from 
the plain facts about juvenile insur- 
ance. That reminds me, that some- 
one has said bread and butter are 
just plain facts, but when you add 
raisins, that’s adding charm to facts. 
I have also heard it said that ideas, 
like bedclothes, should be changed 
at regular intervals, so I am going 
to suggest some changes in our 
thinking about juvenile insurance 
and in so doing I hope to add a bit 
of charm to plain facts about this 
subject. 


4 CCORDING to the program 





Recent Factors 


In the first place, | doubt if many 
of us have even scratched the surface 
as far as writing juvenile insurance 
is concerned and there are some very 
obvious reasons for this oversight. 
To the average layman, and 1n fact 
to a great many people in the insur- 
ance business, juvenile insurance is 
still regarded as a burial benefit. It 
has long been the common concep- 
tion that a child has no economic 
value until he begins to earn his own 
living. Consequently, the child’s 
death presents no financial loss to 
the family other than burial and 
last illness expenses. As a result, 
many good salesmen still talk about 
$500.00 policies for children and 
suggest them more or less as an 
afterthought. 

More recently, however, some im- 
portant factors are changing this 
trend of thinking. In the first place, 
there has been a tremendous im- 
provement in the health and in the 
mortality of small children. A 
pediatrician was unknown to the 
average parent a few years ago, yet 
today even those in humble circum- 
stances are regular callers at the 
offices of such specialists. Child 
clinics, pre-school requirements for 
preventive -inoculations, important 
periodicals on child care, and such 
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JUVENILE RISKS 


by D. B. ALPORT 
Assistant Secretary, 
Business Men's Assurance Company 


helpful information as that given 
out by companies like the Metro- 
politan Life, have greatly influenced 
the health of the average child. 
Consequently, a greater percentage 
of our children will live to maturity 
and will die of degenerative diseases 
of old age. 


But there is an even more impor- 
tant reason for the increase in the 
number and size in juvenile policies. 
A great change is taking place in 
the United States since 1900 which 
has nothing to do with war or politi- 
cal beliefs. This country has 
changed dramatically in education. 
In 1900 there were scarcely 400,000 
college graduates and only a little 
over 1,000,000 persons held high 
school diplomas. This year more 
than 4,000,000 persons will graduate 
from colleges and the number of 
high school graduates has zoomed 
to more than 23,000,000. In half a 
generation America has more than 
doubled the number of formally 
graduated people. This emphasis in 
the importance of education com- 
bined with the development of thrift 
habits in children have naturally 
found expression in the sale of life 
insurance. Many children’s policies 
are today being purchased on En- 
dowment plans maturing at 17, 18, 
and 19 with proceeds ear-marked as 
tuition and expense funds for college 
education. 


Other Uses 


Other ‘Endowment plans are pur- 
chased for the purpose of creating 
funds for a start in business—for 
the establishment of an office for 
the young doctor or lawyer. These 
new concepts have developed along 
with the increasing appreciation of 
the many new ways in which insur- 
ance can be used as a living benefit 
rather than as a death benefit. 

It is an inevitable fact that the 


offspring of this generation will still. 





have to bear the heavy tax burden 
inflicted upon us by the tremendous 
cost of the last war. Although sala- 
ries and wages may be higher, the 
net amount which an individual will 
have available from which to allocate 
funds for his retirement will be 
limited. Some parents recognize 
this fact and are purchasing for 
their young children retirement 
plans which the child will take over 
and pay for after he reaches ma- 
turity and is economically inde- 
pendent. 

Life insurance salesmen are us- 
ing this appeal with the result that 
we see more applications for larger 
amounts of life insurance on chil- 
dren. Most of these policies are 
written on plans combining life in- 
surance and annuities. 


Changing Ratios 


The Home Office underwriter is 
rapidly having to adjust his thinking 
on this subject. Heretofore we have 
insisted upon a definite ratio between 
the insurance on the parent or payor 
and the amount applied for on the 
child. The most popular thought is 
that there should be a 2 to 1 ratio, 
although some of us hold to a 3 to 1 
ratio. It now appears that the pur- 
pose of the insurance and the finan- 
cial position of the parents should be 
our yardstick for measuring the 
amount of coverage to be granted 
the child. 

Let us look back for a moment on 
our earlier ideas on the subject of 
children’s insurance. The early is- 
sues were Endowment plans which 
provided a death benefit equal only 
to the premiums paid plus interest. 
Then came the graduated death 
benefit to age 10 and now in most 
cases to age 5. One of the companies 
represented here is currently writing 
a substantial volume of juvenile 
business on plans that provide for 
the payment of the face amount of 
policy at death on policies from issue 
age one and up. I mention this 
merely to show the trend of thinking 

(Continued on the next page). - 
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Juvenile Risks—Continued 


on this subject by some of the com- 
panies. 

It has been my observation that 
several of the larger and older life 
insurance companies which have for 
many years left the writing of juve- 
nile business to the industrial com- 
panies are now accepting applica- 
tions on children even down to age 
0. The record of underwriting 
changes indicates that more and 
more of these companies are writing 
these cases non-medically within 
certain specified limits. It is my 
opinion that this practice can be 
safely followed and that the same 
non-medical limits can be applied to 
both male and female children to 
age 15. My own company has an- 
nounced to its salesmen that our 
non-medical limits on male and fe- 
male children will be the same, effec- 
tive October 1. 


Mortality 


Several actuaries, some medical 
directors, and other Home Office 
underwriters have written splendid 
papers on this subject which outline 
the procedure for handling this busi- 
ness and includes studies of child 


Liberal Agency Contracts 


mortality. All agree that the mor- 
tality experience is not too favorable 
to age one but that it improves 
sharply after that age and is favor- 
able. Why then must we continue 
to keep the “brakes on” by sharply 
reducing our retention limits at the 
early ages? Why not assume that 
our young client will have an earned 
income of at least $2,500 annually 
when he is established in business or 
his profession? After all, his policy 
was purchased so that its proceeds 
would either provide a good educa- 
tion, a start in business, or both. 
With that amount of earnings he 
should be entitled to own an amount 
of life insurance equal to 10 times 
his income, or $25,000. Would it 
then be reasonable to accept our full 
retention on such cases if our limit 
of retention is $25,000 or less? 

New let us look back for a mo- 
ment and discuss the underwriting 
of this business. Is it really desir- 
able? From the company’s stand- 
point it should be profitable business 
after age one because of the favor- 
able mortality experience. Since 
many of the policies are on Endow- 
ment plans to provide cash for edu- 
cation or a start in business, or for 
life incomes, the persistency on the 
business is good. 





Consideration Different 


The salesman has little difficulty in 
writing insurance on the lives of chil- 
dren because this type of coverage 
does have a sentimental appeal and 
the over-all cost is small when com- 
pared to the rates on most similar 
plans for adults. 

The Home Office underwriter 
finds that the consideration of appli- 
cations for children is somewhat 
different than on adults. Habits, 
morals, and occupation are usually 
no problem. Build measurements, 
blood pressure, pulse rate, reflexes 
and other similar findings on ex- 
amination have much less signifi- 
cance. 

The medical director may find 
clinical significance in juvenile pitui- 
tary disorders and subnormal men- 
tality, but as a general rule the juve- 
nile risk presents very few actual 
technical problems from an under- 
writing standpoint. It is even doubt- 
ful that the recent poliomyelitis epi- 
demic should cause any reluctance 
for us to push this kind of business 
for it is unlikely that it will affect the 
over-all mortality rate of children. 

The inspection report is a very 
important factor in the underwriting 
of juvenile cases, as much considera- 
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$500,000, 000 


IN FORCE 


An increase in five years 


of over $121,000,000. 
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Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 
In Texas 
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Directing The Way Toward Financial Security 


Since 


The Turn of The Century 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


InsuRANCE Company 
Richmond, Virginia 
Organized 1899 


Atlantie’s salary and incentive commission plan of 
Agent’s compensation offers a real opportunity for the 


eareer life underwriter. 


Inquiries are invited from those interested. Agency and Managerial 
opportunities available in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, W est Virginia, Tennessee and Texas. 









































tion is given to the home surround- 
ings, environment of the child and 
the financial standing and character 
of the parents. Any question of 
speculation or the possibility of in- 
fanticide is minimized by our mod- 
ern methods of investigation and, 
too, by our realization that the pur- 
poses for which most child’s policies 
are purchased are sound. 


Underwriting Factors 


In endeavoring to help foster the 
increase in this coverage we, as 
Home Office underwriters, should 
continue, however, to be alert to 
cases where only one child is being 
insured if there are other children 
in the family. Not only should we 
ascertain that the unhealthy child 
is not the one being insured, but 
we should investigate the amounts 
owned on all children. 

In considering insurance on 
adopted children, our usual sources 
of investigation should suffice. The 
present care with which the various 
agencies check requests for adoption 
and the qualifications that the new 
parent must meet before adoption 
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is granted, are additional safeguards 
against any underwriting hazard. 
However, in the case of foster chil- 
dren who have not been legally 
adopted, more careful investigation 
is advisable before insurance is 
granted. 

In reviewing some of the previous 
papers which have been written on 
this subject, I find that the writer is 
usually asked about the practice of 
his own company for handling such 
business. Our company, like most 
others, is offering juvenile plans on 
the 20 Pay Life, 20 Year Endow- 
ment, the Endowment at 60, and 
Endowment plans maturing at ages 
17, 18, and 19 years of age. A payor 
benefit providing for waiving of all 
premiums in the event of death or 
disability of the payor may be in- 
cluded. 

We accept on the non-medical 
basis children to age 14 inclusive, 
for amounts up to $5,000 inclusive. 
Our usual underwriting rules as to 
amounts are employed in writing the 
payor benefit. All of our policies 
provide a graduated death benefit 
to age five with 10% of the face 
amount of the policy payable if 


death occurs during the first six 
months, 20% payable from six 
months to a year and increasing 20% 
each year until age five when the 
face amount is payable. 


Medical Questions 


In those cases involving some 
medical question or where the 
amount is above our non-medical 
limit, we obtain a medical examiner’s 
report on the child, using a special 
short form report blank that has 
been prepared for that purpose. 

Where the child is not eligible for 
standard insurance because of physi- 
cal impairment and medical history, 
the case is usually declined. How- 
ever, where the child may be ac- 
cepted and the payor does not qual- 
ify for standard insurance, we will 
grant the payor benefit on a sub- 
standard basis to provide for waiv- 
ing premiums only in the event of 
the death of the payor. 

In the beginning of my paper I 
expressed doubt that many of us 
have scratched the surface as far as 
writing juvenile insurance is con- 
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Juvenile Risks—Continued 


cerned. The field of prospects is 
almost unlimited. As Dr. Dingman 
points out in his splendid new book 
‘Risk Appraisal” one-fourth of the 
population of the United States is 
under age 15 and that about 27 mil- 
lion pupils were in 250,000 public 
schools in 1937 and another five or 
six million in parochial schools. 
When our salesmen take full ad- 
vantage of the situation caused by 
the heavy tax program and reduced 
interest earnings and point out to 
the parents of all these children the 
advantage of educating their chil- 
dren to the need of a definite insur- 
ance program, and they, themselves, 
realize the savings in cost by pur- 
chasing coverage at the early ages, 
we will see an even greater number 
of applications for children’s policies 
across our desks. 

A recent statement by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance shows this 
trend. They report that last year 
life insurance sales on the lives of 
children were more than 10% of the 
entire volume. This marked a great 
increase over the previous year and 


is an all-time record of volume for 
such sales. 

We, as Home Office underwriters, 
must recognize this trend and be 
ready to do our part in improving 


our methods of selection of juvenile 


risks so that we can help our respec- 
tive companies enjoy a substantial 
volume of this business which 
should lead to much future business 
when these youngsters reach adult 
life. 


Before Annual Meeting Institute of Home 
fice Underwriters. 


G. |. BORROWINGS 


VER 200,000 have borrowed 

$1,680,638,785 ($491,927,992 
guaranteed by the V.A.) ; $994,777,- 
666 ($454,709,341 guaranteed by the 
V.A) being for homes. Loans av- 
eraged $4,698 with $2,270 guaran- 
teed. More than 1,000 veterans have 
repaid home loans in the amount of 
$1,685,974 while 19 defaulted, cost- 
ing the V.A. $21,595. For business 
purposes, over 16,000 veterans have 
borrowed $48,000,000 and less than 
1% have failed to meet payments on 
such loans thus costing the V.A. 
$105,341. 


























HOME OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


AND WEST. 








End of Year Assets 
1905 $ 446,220 
1915 2,110,281 
1925 15,111,293 
1935 35,053,788 
1945 77,907,740 





FIELD BUILDING 
ILLINOIS 


‘sls Failhyful as Old Faithful?’ 


ILLINOIS’ OUTSTANDING MUTUAL 
PREMIUM RESERVE COMPANY. OPERATES EAST 


FORTY-ONE YEARS OF CONTINUOUS MANAGE- 
MENT AND PROGRESS. 


STARTED FROM SCRATCH IN 1905 IN ONE SMALL 

ROOM ON CHICAGO'S LA SALLE STREET—IN THE 

SAME BLOCK AS ITS PRESENT HOME OFFICE. THIS 
IS WHAT HAPPENED: 


INSURANCE IN FORCE: 
(JULY, 1946) $291,993,599 <I 


NET LEVEL 





Surplus 

$ 337,384 
554,121 
733,988 


EVERY SHIELD MAN 


FULL TIME MAN 


No part-timers in the Shield force,— 
every one of them is in this business 


“whole hog,” and for keeps. 


Every field man handles Industrial 
business as well as Ordinary, . . . and 
a fine job they’re doing in both, .. . 
devoting their full time to serving their 
policyowners and helping to build a 


greater institution of Life Insurance. 


INSTITUTE OF HOME OFFICE 
UNDERWRITERS 


New Officers 


HE new officers elected at the 

Tenth Annual Meeting of the In- 
stitute of Home Office Underwriters 
held last month are: President, 
Charles J. Smith, Pan American 
Life; executive vice president, Rob- 
ert J. Caplinger, Reserve Loan Life; 
vice president and editor, William 
H. Neely, Standard Life; secretary- 
treasurer, N. Murray Longworth, 
United Benefit. The executive com- 
mittee is made up of those newly 
elected: Thomas J. McKenna, Re- 
liance Life; W. E. McIntosh, Inter- 
state Life & Accident; John B. UI- 
rey, American United Life and 
James Q. Taylor, Northwestern Na- 
tional. Those continuing on the ex- 
ecutive committee are: Vernon Cox, 
Continental Life; Carl M. Young, 
The Farmers & Bankers Life and 
D. Allen Sheppard, General Amer- 
ican Life. 

The publicity director is Ray E. 
Button of the Alliance Life of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





2,531,507 
6,408,287 
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=> ACCIDENT InxsuranceCo., Inc. 


HOME OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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N UNDERWRITING reinstate- 

ments, the underwriters’ objec- 

tive should be the reinstatement of 
the greatest possible percentage of 
desirable business on a basis which 
will give the company a satisfactory 
mortality. If the business can be re- 
instated on an equitable basis, we 
continue a satisfactory relationship 
between the policyholder and the 
company and we do not defeat the 
purpose for which the insurance was 
purchased. 

Since the acquisition costs have 
already been paid, the selection may 
be somewhat less stringent than for 
new business. It has been calculated 
that a 60% mortality on the Amer- 
ican experience table may give more 
satisfactory results than a 50% mor- 
tality provided there is one-third 
more business reinstated. Practi- 
cally, this means that borderline 
cases can be reinstated freely and 
even those which would ordinarily 
be rated for mortality of 125 to 
1371%4%. This is assuming that the 
average size of the lapsed cases is 
not substantially higher than the 
average size policy of the company. 


Evidence of Insurability 


As evidence of insurability, it 1s 
customary to consider reinstatement 
on the basis of a simple statement of 
health when the lapse has not been 
for more than 90 days. Some com- 
panies may extend this period, par- 
ticularly for small amounts. There- 
after, a short form or long form 
medical is usually required unless 
the risk is eligible for consideration 
under the usual non-medical rules 
for new business. In our own com- 
pany, inspections are secured if indi- 
cated by the character of the case or 
as a matter of routine in cases of 
$25,000 or more. 

\Vhen. there is a considerable pe- 
riod of extended insurance in force, 
it is usually advisable to reinstate 
and have the policy on a premium 
paying basis even though the risk 
is impaired. The minimum period 
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by D. B. SEAMANS 
Chief Underwriter and Assistant Secretary 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


justifying such a procedure is con- 
sidered generally as three years, and 
some companies specify five years. 
Special consideration should be 
given in these cases if the policy con- 
tains a disability or double indemnity 
provision. 

In considering reinstatements, the 
company should be able to value all 
phases of insurability including oc- 
cupation, aviation hazard, habits, 
etc., and not just the matter of the 
physical risk. For that reason the 
reinstatement clause should refer to 
evidence of insurability satisfactory 
to the company rather than to evi- 
dence of good health. 


Changed Conditions 


Occasionally, evidence of insur- 
ability may present an impairment 
or hazard indicating that disability 
or double indemnity should be elim- 
inated or an extra premium charged. 
If so, it is advisable to decline the 
request for reinstatement and then 
to offer to consider an application 
for reissue and reinstatement on the 
modified basis. The reason for this 
is that the usual reinstatement 
clause provides that the policyholder 
has the privilege of reinstating his 
policy upon presenting evidence of 
insurability and upon payment of 





the arrears of premium with in- 
terest. If any restriction is made 
in the reinstatement, the applicant 
and the courts might hold that the 
company had repudiated its con- 
tract by placing restrictions on his 
contractual right to reinstate. To 
avoid this charge, the company may 
refuse reinstatement of the original 
contract and offer another contract 
as of original date with such modi- 
fications as may be desirable. 

With reference to the casual 
lapser, we are quite strict so far as 
requiring an application for rein- 
statement is concerned. Unless 
settlement is made before expiry of 
the grace period or settlement mailed 
with the postmark dated prior to 
the expiry, we require an applica- 
tion for reinstatement. If we wish 
to be liberal, we do so in our action 
on the application rather than waive 
the application. Some companies do 
give some leeway after expiry of the 
days of grace. To be equitable to 
policyholders, however, this should 
be uniform. This in turn simply 
means lengthening the period of 
grace and still having the trouble- 
some cases where the premium is 
paid after the grace period. 


Handling Reinstatements 


The routine of handling rein- 
statement is probably similar in most 
companies—from the mailing de- 
partment—to accounting depart- 
ment—matching up papers—to new 
business and underwriting depart- 
ment—and again after final disposi- 
tion, to the accounting department. 
In our own company we have made 
one change which has simplified our 
procedure somewhat. We do not 
actually secure the cases from files 
unless there is something unfavor- 
able developed in the application for 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Reinstatement—Continued 


reinstatement or otherwise. The ac- 
counting department when attaching 
the reinstatement date sheet records 
information regarding the amount, 
disability, double indemnity, the 
rating if substandard, and any nota- 
tion which may have been placed 
on the card for consideration in the 
event of lapse. With all this in- 
formation before him, the under- 
writer can handle a_ considerable 
proportion of the application without 
calling for the cases. 


Another problem related to the 
subject of reinstatements is_ the 
restoration of disability and double 
indemnity benefits to policies which 
provided for termination of the bene- 
fits if the insured should become 
enrolled in military or naval service 
in time of war. Since the requests 
for restoration are numerous and 
the premiums small, we have adopted 
a routine which is simple and easy to 
administer. For small policies in- 
volving disability and for all policies 
involving double indemnity only, we 
will consider restoration upon com- 








We don’t find it difficult to put ourselves in 
the place of our agents. Many of us; execu- 
tives, supervisors and office workers have sold 
in the field or worked with agents. New men 
being groomed in the home office will sell in 
the field before assuming responsible jobs here. 
We appreciate the importance of the agent and 
we insist that our staff keep informed of his 
problems so that we can help him more eff- 
ciently. That’s our most important job. 


LIFE INSURANCE BEGINS WITH THE AGENT! 


zona; 
Massachusetts; Industrial Life & 


Life (Washington) in 
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pletion of a special application. This 
asks only one question—“Do you 
now have any disease, disorder or 
disability?’’ The application also 
provides that restoration is effective 
only with reference to disability 
which is covered by the terms of the 
provision and which results from 
bodily injury or disease having its 
inception or occurring after the date 
of restoration of the benefit. Double 
indemnity is covered in a similar 
manner. The application is com- 
pleted in duplicate by the policy- 
holder. On approval, one copy is 
suitably endorsed and returned to the 
policyholder for attachment to his 
policy, the other being retained in 
the company files. In the smaller 
cases when no impairment is ad- 
mitted, restoration is effected in the 
accounting department without re- 
ferring to the underwriting depart- 
ment. For policies involving larger 
amounts or impairments admitted on 
the application, additional evidence 
of insurability may be required. For 
example, we require an examination 
when a policy is for $5,000 or more 
with income disability. These cases 
are referred to the underwriting de- 


partment for approval. 


Before Annual Meeting, Institute Home Of- 
fice Underwriters. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 
Companies Expanding 


INCE publication of the 1946 
edition of Best’s INSURANCE RE- 
PORTS, the following companies have 


expanded as indicated: Capitol Life 


(Colorado) now licensed in Ari- 
Continental (Illinois) in 
Health 


(Georgia) in Virginia; 


North American Life & Casualty 


(Minnesota) in Colorado ; Northern 
Illinois ; 
Postal Life & Casualty (Missouri) 
in Illinois; Reserve Life (Texas) in 
Illinois; Southern States (Texas) 
in Colorado; Union National (Ne- 
braska) in North Dakota; World 
(Nebraska) in Maryland and South 
Dakota. 

Other changes will be found in 
the September and October editions 
of Best’s Lire INsurANcE News. 


Best’s Life News 
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SWEDISH LIFE INSURANCE 


EVENTY-FIVE per cent of all 

life insurance in Sweden is sold 
hy part-time agents.” This astound- 
ing statement was made by Yngve 
|.unden, Vice President and Man- 
ager of the Thule Life Insurance 
(Company, Stockholm, Sweden, at a 
press conference held in the offices 
of the Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, Hartford, in September. He 
explained that full-time agents in 
Sweden work on a salary basis, 
while it is common practice for pro- 
fessional and semiprofessional people 
to sell insurance on a part-time basis 
at a commission rate. 

The Thule Company is the larg- 
est life insurance company in 
Sweden, with a $10,000,000 Home 
Office building in Stockholm. Mr. 
|.unden and two other company ex- 
ecutives : Carl-Otto Segerdahl, Vice 
President and Chief Actuary; and 
Daniel Jonsson, Agency Secretary, 
flew here from Stockholm, in 26 
hours, arriving on Monday, Septem- 
ber 16. The officials came here 
principally “‘to study agency super- 
vision, recruiting methods and kinds 
of group insurance.” While in Hart- 
ford they spent several days at the 
Agency Management Association 
consulting with company relations 
specialists about selection, training 
and recruiting of agents, and using 
the Association’s reference library, 
which is one of the largest of its 
kind, to carry on some extensive re- 
search work. Also, during their stay 
in the “insurance city” several visits 
were made at the Aetna Life and the 
Phoenix Life insurance companies. 

The men plan to meet their 69- 
year-old President, Mr. Ragnar 
Blomquist, who will fly from Stock- 
holm to join them sometime this 
week. Together they will follow an 
itinerary which includes stop-overs 
at the Prudential Life of Newark; 
Metropolitan Life and Home Life 
of New York. Following that, they 
will go on to visit as yet unscheduled 
companies in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Des Moines, and possibly Canada. 
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S ludying Our Methods 


At the press conference Dr. 
Segerdahl was asked how the in- 
surance picture in Sweden differs 
from that of our own. “Oh, quite a 
bit,’ he exclaimed, “politically 
speaking!” and added that in his 
country the insurance industry is a 
political issue, due chiefly to the 
fact that the party in power is a 
Labor Party, one wing of which is 
in favor of nationalizing insurance. 
Several committees have been ap- 
pointed to investigate the problem, 
and although they have advised 
against government control, new 
committees continue to be elected, 
and the issue still “hangs fire.” . . 
“We do not know what to expect,” 
said one official, “but meantime there 
is much work to do. Everybody 
wants insurance.”’ 


Comparison 


To define the contrasts better the 
Swedish visitors produced a booklet 
which had been compiled by the 
Thule Company especially for this 
tour. In this it is pointed out that 
the states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota constitute to- 
gether a district which has approxi- 
mately the same population and 
area as Sweden. Five of the largest 
towns of Sweden are compared with 
the five largest cities in this terri- 
tory to show the differences of liv- 
ing conditions between the two 
countries. The American cities used 
in the comparison are: Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: Saint Paul, Minnesota; 
Duluth, Minnesota, and Madison, 
Wisconsin. Figures on the insur- 
ance page show that Swedish life 
insurance companies write the equiv- 
alent of two hundred and fifty-seven 
millions of new business annually. 
Their insurance in force is about 
three billions, representing a per 
capita life insurance holding by the 
Swedish people of $428 as compared 
to a $1,047 per capita figure in the 
United States. 


“Stockholm might rightfully be 
called ‘the Hartford of Sweden,’ ”’ 
Dr. Segerdahl said in laughing re- 
sponse to a suggestion, “‘as all of the 
twenty life insurance companies ex- 
cept three are located there.” He 
added that endowment policies are 
by far the most popular form of in- 
surance, and that insurance lapses 
in Sweden amount to approximately 
only 1% of the total business of the 
year. Their life insurance rates are 
about the same as ours, perhaps 
lower, and the ratio of life insurance 
new business to insurance in force 
(1945) is equivalent to that of 
United States companies, approxi- 
mately 10%. There has been no 
change in life insurance rates since 
1938, he said, and within the past 
four years the Thule Company has 
been paying dividends to policy- 
holders. Thule handles only Ordi- 
nary insurance, they said, and men- 
tioned that 90% of its insurance is 
paid for by annual premiums. 


Industrial 


Industrial coverage recently un- 
derwent a drastic change in Sweden 
when during July of this year it was 
converted from weekly to monthly 
or quarterly premium payments, as 
it was decided that monthly and 
quarterly premiums were less ex- 
pensive to handle. Group insurance 
is more or less a negligible phase of 
present business in Sweden, as only 
one company handles this type in- 
surance and it covers only the white- 
collar worker, not the factory men. 
The visitors agreed that there is a 
wide need for this kind of insurance 
in their country, and stated that 
they intend to concentrate further 
study upon the subject during their 
visit here. 

During the war practically no new 
life insurance was written in Sweden 
as the average male citizen was serv- 
ing in the Army. Renewal business 
was in most cases carried on by the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Swedish Life—Continued 


wives of those agents who had gone 
into service. A peculiarity of their 
draft system was that men would 
serve with the Army for six months 
and then be released for perhaps 
four months to carry on their civil- 
ian occupations. This was a meas- 
ure of necessity occasioned by the 
manpower shortage. Both Mr. Lun- 
den and Dr. Segerdahl served as 
commissioned Army officers, the 
latter playing somewhat of a Jekyll- 
Hyde role, spending his days as a 
military officer and evenings as an 
insurance official at the Thule Com- 
pany. 

One newspaper reporter at the 
conference asked if Sweden had any 
organization similar to that of the 
Agency Management Association 
for purposes of conducting research 


or dealing with agency practices. 
Dr. Segerdahl answered, “No, not 
exactly, but we do have a ‘Svenska.’ 
Here you would call it the “Swedish 
Insurance Companies’ National As- 


sociation.’”’’ This is the only thing 
of the kind, he explained, and its 
primary functions are to probe pub- 
lic opinion on insurance matters, 
conduct information surveys when 
insurance issues come before parlia- 
ment, and to carry on economic re- 
lations with foreigh companies. This 
year for the first time they have 
begun to publish a newspaper to in- 
form the public of the work and ac- 
tivities of the insurance companies. 

The three gentlemen were unani- 
mous in stating that they have 
learned a great deal of valuable in- 
formation during this trip, and much 
will serve to answer their own coun- 
try’s insurance needs. One Vice 
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“MEN IN MOTION” 


Whether it's football or hockey, the men in | 
motion first are setting the victory pace. They're 
breaking away fast into the open .. . only 
because teamwork, planning and practice has 
sharpened their will-to-win. 


Just like Anico's "men in motion" . . . carrying 
modern life insurance plans designed to meet 
the needs of all. Filled with the zest to play every 
game a better game. 
insurance sales sure to break past records. 


There are bigger victories ahead .. . so if 
you're choosing a team to win, remember first, 
Anico's "Men in Motion." 
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‘$1,450,000,000 
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President informed Lewis W. §S. 
Chapman, Company Relations Di- 
rector at the Agency Management 
Association that “immediately upon 
return the Thule Company will initi- 
ate a wide-scale recruiting program, 
based upon the systems we have in- 
vestigated at your Association.’— 
‘Manpower is one of the major 
problems facing Sweden today,” he 
continued, “and we have been keenly 
interested in observing the success- 
ful results obtained by United States 
companies during the past few years 
in facing the same problem.” 


UNDERWRITERS’ 
WHO'S WHO 


ISTING the names of over 2,- 

OOO leading life underwriters and 
general agents with an estimated 
minimum income of $5,000 a year, 
or a total of well over $10,000,000, 
the first annual edition of the Prom- 
inent Life Underwriters of America 
provides conclusive testimony re- 
garding opportunities in the life in- 
surance business today. Published 
by Charles D. Spencer & Associ- 
ates, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois, the new book in- 
cludes over 600 biographical sketches 
of leaders in the life insurance 
business plus the names of over 
1,800 members of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table and 13 quarter 
million dollar round tables. 

The book is devoted solely to re- 
lating the accomplishments of men 
in the field and does not include 
home office executives. As the fore- 
word points out, the book is de- 
signed to give life insurance field 
men permanent recognition regard- 
ing their accomplishments. A cross 
index of former occupations of those 
included in the biographical section 
shows that the following are the 
leading sources, with the exception 
of salesmen, of successful men: Ad- 
vertising-sales promotion, banking- 
trust company, building contractor- 
materials, educational, food products 
and investment-mortgage fields. 

Members of the following quarter 
million dollar round tables are in- 
cluded: Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
lowa, Los Angeles, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, San Francisco, Texas, 
Washington and Wisconsin. 
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PORDUE PLAN 


ARKING one of the most im- 
portant developments in the his- 
tory of life insurance training, five 
major American universities will 
hold a one-year course in life insur- 
ance marketing beginning this. fall. 
The announcement was made 
jointly by Life Insurance Agency 
\Management Association, and The 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers that the University of Ala- 
bama, University of Connecticut, 
Purdue University, Southern Meth- 
odist University and Texas Chris- 
tian University will conduct such 
courses. 


Trail-Blazing Curriculum 


The curriculum of the schools will 
be based generally on the trail-blaz- 
ing Purdue course begun last year 
and which will continue at Purdue 
next year. Courses will be open to 
students recommended by their 
Agency Managers and under con- 
tract with a legal reserve life com- 
pany, and will combine 15 weeks of 
campus study and 37 weeks of field 
work with their agencies. There will 
be three training -periods—hbasic, 
intermediate and advanced—sepa- 
rated by about 12 weeks of agency 
field work. 

Since the successful Purdue ex- 
periment, more than 50 colleges and 
universities have expressed an in- 
terest in such a course. However, 
committees of the LIAMA and 
NALU, after studying the field 
carefully with local underwriter or- 
ganizations, have recommended that 
for the present, such courses be 
limited to these five geographically 
strategic institutions. It was felt that 
the sound development and growth 
of a few insurances courses was 
much to be desired over possible 
over-expansion which might lead to 
later closing of some courses due to 
changed economic conditions and 
other factors. 

Another limiting factor, it was 
explained, was the difficulty in ob- 
taining qualified directors and teach- 
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Now at 4 Additional Schools 


ing personnel. It was learned in the 
pioneering “Purdue plan”’ that “such 
a course will rise or fall on the 
quality of its staff.’ Added to this 
problem is the difficulty of obtaining 
adequate housing facilities at already 
overcrowded colleges. 

In an effort to attract outstanding 
life insurance producers with teach- 
ing background and aptitude, local 
sponsoring groups have set up at- 
tractive arrangements for directors 
and assistants. It is believed that 
sufficient men with successful sell- 
ing background with a talent and lik- 
ing for teaching can be obtained. 

Committees and other interested 
parties have emphasized that the one 
year courses are in no way a sub- 
stitute for Home Office and other 
training programs. Rather, it is “A 
terminal course in adult education 
and a practical effort in training 
underwriters to render a_ profes- 
sional type of service to the insuring 
public.” The college training pro- 
gram also has been called “another 
progressive step in the education of 
an underwriter.” 


Directors Appointed 


Directors who have already been 
appointed are A. R. (Bert) Jaqua, 
formerly head of the Purdue school, 
as director of SMU’s marketing 
course, and C. L. McPherson in 
charge of the course at TCU. Mr. 
McPherson was associate director 
at Purdue and before that was a 
General Agent in Charlotte, West 
Virginia. 

Going to SMU with Mr. Jaqua as 
one of two faculty associates is Ber- 
nard C. Haught who was on the 
Purdue staff. Daniel P. Cahill, for- 
merly Texas State Supervisor for 
the Manhattan Life, will be associate 
director for the TCU course. 

“Southern Methodist University 
is delighted to cooperate with the 
life insurance industry in the con- 
duct of this school, as part of our 
program of adult education,” said 
Laurence H. Fleck, Dean of the 





School of Business Administration 
of SMU, who represented the Uni- 
versity in all the negotiations. 

To provide facilities for housing 
students and for classrooms and of- 
fices, SMU obtained surplus build- 
ings at Camp Howze. Plans call 
for opening of the school November 
18 with three classes of 50 students 
each. The new school came into be- 
ing through a joint committee of life 
companies domiciled in Texas and 
the General Agents and Managers 
organizations, representing out-state 
companies, working with LIAMA 
and NALU representatives. A guar- 
antee fund of $100,000 over a period 
of five years has been pledged by 
Texas companies and _ General 
Agents and Managers. 


First to Open 


Texas Christian’s course was the 
first to open, as sessions began on 
September 8, while SMU will start 
November 18. The University of 
Connecticut, and University of Al- 
abama will open in November. They 
are expected to announce appoint- 
ment of directors and staff for these 
schools in the near future. In every 
school, enrollment will be limited to 
about 50 men in each of the three 
classes, or 150 men in each course. 
Requests for enrollment information 
and procedure should be sent to the 
Director of the Life Insurance 
Marketing Course at the University. 

Ideal physical facilities have been 
obtained at the University of Con- 
necticut’s Fort Trumbull branch, 
near New London. Here 2,000 un- 
dergraduates of Connecticut will be 
joined by approximately 150 life 
marketing students. Connecticut 
University has an excellent back- 
ground in insurance, having long 
conducted successful insurance 
courses under the able direction of 
Laurence J. Ackerman, Dean of the 
Business Administration School. 
The Universities of Alabama, Pur- 
due, and Connecticut are seeking 
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Purdue Plan—Continued 


faculty members to round out the 
staff. Alabama’s Business Adminis- 
tration School is now completing 
final plans for the course. 

Approval has either been obtained 
or is in the process of being cleared 
with regional Veterans Administra- 
tion offices in the states in which the 
universities are located. This ap- 
proval was necessary under PL 346 
to facilitate payment of subsistence 
allowances to those students who are 
veterans. 


The basic courses will include a 
general consideration of the life in- 
surance salesman, his product and 
market. Package selling, juvenile 
insurance, insurance for women and 
self-organization and development 
also will be studied. The intermedi- 
ate courses will probe deeper into 
subjects touched on during the basic 
term, and also will enter in the fields 
of speech habits, applied psychology, 
taxes, program selling and many 
other subjects. The advanced 
courses include estate analysis, wills 
and trusts, taxes, mass selling and 





A THREE-FOLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced 
with a three-fold responsibility. 


1. To bring to as many American homes 
as possible the benefits of adequate life 
insurance protection; 


2. To cooperate as a part of the institution 
of life insurance to combat inflationary talk 


and tendencies; 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and 
urge that they retain their National Service 


Life insurance. 


Upon 


Equitable Life of lowa 
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the execution of 
responsibility today depends, to a great 
extent, the prestige and increased usefulness 
of tomorrow's career life underwriters. 


three-fold 


this 


DES MOINES 





the like. The courses will draw on 
members of the other departments in 
the universities to give courses out- 
side the purely technical insurance 
held. 


The TCU course grew out of 
studies and plans made by the edu- 
cational committee of the Fort 
Worth General Agents and Man- 
agers Association in cooperation 
with LIAMA and NALU. Spon- 
soring committees of the Alabama 
course included representatives of 
The Alabama State Life Under- 
writers Association, Birmingham 
and Tuscaloosa Life Underwriters 
Association, General Agents and 
Managers groups, Alabama Home 
Offices and officials of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. 

In Connecticut, the program was 
guided by representatives of the 
Connecticut State Life Underwrit- 
ers Association, local associations, 
General Agents and Managers 
Groups, Home Offices domiciled in 
Connecticut and University of Con- 
necticut officials. 

The Indiana State Life Under- 
writers Association, which has been 
closely identified with the Purdue 
course, has continued to cooperate 
fully with General Agents and Man- 
agers organization, local associa- 
tions, Home Offices and University 
officials in Indiana. 

The outstanding success of the 
trail-blazing Purdue project in its 
first year—1945-1946—resulted in 
a close study of college training pro- 
grams by LIAMA and NALU com- 
mittees with an eye to further de- 
velopment and increasing coopera- 
tive efforts with local sponsoring 
groups. On the basis of the find- 
ings, it was agreed that LIAMA 
would reserve the right, with the ad- 
vice of the NALU to suggest that 
in some cases local groups withhold 
efforts to establish full year maket- 
ing courses. This policy was 
adopted to forestall what the Asso- 
ciation felt might result in failures 
should the number of such schools 
be expanded beyond practical 
bounds. 


In addition, the two Associations 
declared themselves willing to assist 
in an advisory way and give other 
assistance, but will not assume finan- 
cial or jurisdictional control. Spe- 
cifically, the associations will con- 
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with potential sponsors and ad- 
them on procedure; suggest 
rces for obtaining a director and 
ilty; suggest to sponsoring or- 
izations requesting such infor- 
1 tion basic curricular require- 
and outline methods for 
}dgetary control of new courses 
and methods of meeting budgetary 
rc julrements. 
taymond C. Johnson, CLU, of 
New York Life and Chairman of a 
|.|.\MA committee which studied 
the Purdue project, believes that 
such college training courses, “If 
properly organized would help solve 
some of our recruiting and train- 
ing problems which will be peculiar 
to the next few years.” He added 
that in the five years prior to V-J 
Day “almost no young men have 
been recruited in our business.” 

“For the future,” he said, “I be- 
lieve there is a real need for per- 
manent college training courses in 
life insurance marketing of the type 
of the Purdue Plan, offering a com- 
bination of classroom training and 
actual field experience.” 

Clifford H. Orr, CLU, of Phila- 
delphia, General Agent of National 
Life of Vermont, worked with Mr. 
Johnson as Chairman of the NALU 
committee on underwriter education 
and training. He commented that 
his association has established as one 
of its basic activities “aid and en- 
couragement to schools and colleges 
establishing courses in life insur- 
ance.” 

Representing LIAMA in negotia- 
tions with the universities was 
Charles J. Zimmerman, Director of 
Institutional Relations. | Donald 
Barnes, Research Director of NALU 
represented the underwriters asso- 
ciation. Additional information and 
assistance with respect to the college 
training program may be obtained 
from Mr. Zimmerman. 
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"IS THIS THE MAN FOR ME" 


GENCY MANAGEMENT 

ASSOCIATION, Hartford, 
has released a new publication,* “Is 
This The Man For Me?’, designed 
to give life insurance Agency Man- 
agers the benefit of long research 
and study on the subject of agent 
selection. 


The 40-page pamphlet was pub- 
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lished as part of the Manager’s 
Handbook. “Every time a new- 
comer takes his place among the men 
in his agency, the Manager is, in 
effect, wagering an amount, perhaps 
$500, perhaps $2,000 or more, on 
his success,” the booklet declares. 
“If the agent succeeds, this money 
may be returned several fold. If he 
fails, it has gone forever. It is as 
simple as that.” 

Subject matter includes discus- 
sion of: Four Essentials for Selec- 
tive Recruiting; High Grade Pros- 
pecting; Selection Tools; Aptitude 
Testing; Acquiring Skill in Inter- 


viewing; Summing Up The Evi- 
dence. 

“The modern Manager knows that 
selective recruiting is the key to suc- 


cessful building,” the foreword de- 


clares. “This book attempts to bring 
to management the fruits of this past 
experience and research. It endeav- 
ors to show the guideposts that are 
available as the Manager appraises 
the strengths and weaknesses of a 
prospective agent and asks himself, 


99 


“Is this the man for me? 





* Editors’ Note—We do not have a copy of 
the pamphlet and those interested can secure 
more details from the Association at 115 Broad 
St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
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FAST GROWING! 


YY You will find the Bankers National 
one of the fastest growing life insurance 


companies in the country. 


Starting from scratch in October, 


1927, it now has over $122,000,000 of 


life insurance in force with over 
$109.00 of Assets for every $100.00 of 
Liabilities. 


Grow with a growing company 









4/4, Af 
NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company .. Montclair, N.J. 


My 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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Meeting Your Competition 


HAVE a theory that competition 
} ; resolved to some extent in the 
prospect's mind by psychological 
rather than material factors, and the 
selection may even be made before 
the competition is officially open. 
By this I mean that most prospects 
may be predisposed to do business 
with some company, or some per- 
son (usually the latter), before com- 
petitive proposals are submitted or 
while they are being discussed. 
Everyone is familiar with the hard- 
fought case which is closed in favor 
of the XYZ Mutual because they 
offered the best service, the most 
experience, the lowest net cost, and 
besides they had a director on the 
board. 

This theory of “psychological de- 
termination” would be quite hard 
to prove; but being equally hard to 
disprove, it is a perfectly safe prin- 
ciple to hold. According to this be- 
lief the favored salesman merely 
justifies his product on the various 
points of competition, and the buyer 
being satisfied, concludes that his 
first impression was right, and buys 
according to his personal inclina- 
tion. The trouble with the theory 
is that sometimes it does not work. 
For instance, the buyer may find 
during the negotiations that his su- 
perior has an interested relative, and 
then, of course, the net cost picture 
may change radically. 


Case in Point 


To illustrate how this competitive 
process works, here is a true story 
of perhaps the largest case it has 
been my privilege to sell. The 
reader will observe the crucial im- 
portance of net cost in the sale. 

Our contact on this case was very 
thin. The man we saw was quite 
unknown to the agent, although he 
seemed to me to have a familiar 
appearance. Endeavoring to recall 
a previous meeting got no place. 
However, we seemed to get along 
well for the first few interviews, 
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by J. W. WESTAWAY 


during which we presented our pro- 
posal, we discussed our net cost 
figures, we displayed charts, we 
countered our competition ; and then 
suddenly it happened! I remem- 
bered where I had met this man 
before. 

It all started at a church social 
five years previously. A male quar- 
tet called “Three Men And A 
Tenor,’ had found baritones rather 
scarce (and I had nothing much to 
do with my evenings anyway). We 
were singing for the ladies at the 
church. 

Afterwards we repaired to my 
place for a little song-fest, but lack- 
ing a piano one of the lads brought 
along a friend of his who played the 
trombone, while his wife played an 
accordion. The combination, prop- 
erly improved with beer, was most 





Mr. Westaway is one of our youngest 
contributors in this symposium having grad- 
uated from the University of Toronto in 1934. 
Immediately became associated with Aetna 
Life in the group division; has had sales 
experience in Los Angeles, Detroit, Buffalo 
and Toronto. Is currently Group Sales Man- 
ager for the company in the latter city. 
Editor of "Toronto Life Underwriter" for 5 
years; President Toronto Life Underwriters 
for 2 years and currently a Director and 
Chairman of Public Relations Committee o 
Toronto Association. 


entertaining—not good mind you, 
but loud. (Any who would try this 
arrangement should be warned not 
to omit the beer.) 

To return to our sale. Here we 
were belaboring the competitors, 
demonstrating our low net cost and 
otherwise enchanting our prospect 
when, as I say, it all came back to 
me. He led into it by mentioning 
that his wife played a pipe organ 
at church. 

“And does your wife, by any 
chance, play a piano accordion?” I 
asked. 


“Ves.” 
“That means, does it not, that you 
play the trombone... !” 


The reader will pick up the story 
from there. Our conversion promptly 
turned to the merits of the trom- 
bone, the training of the human 
voice (he also sang), how to im- 
prove one’s sight-reading, the vari- 
ous local choir-masters, teaching 
music to children, and so on. Hav- 
ing negotiated these competitive 
issues and satisfied our prospect that 
business with us would never B flat, 
we got down to signing the applica- 
tion and left. 


Moral 


This story could be told again but 
I for one have always been confused 
as to the moral to draw. Perhaps it 
is one or more of the following: 

1. Your prospect will find some 
reason to justify a decision to 
which he is disposed. 

2. Never underestimate the trom- 
bone players in your commun- 
ity. 

3. Net cost is only as important 
as your prospect thinks it is. 

4. Singing in a church quartet 
never hurt anybody. 

5. A little beer lasts a long time. 

a 2 
By the way, the annual premium 
on the case was about $250,000.00, 
and ‘“‘that ain't marbles” even in our 
country. 
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@ Aw shucks! It isn’t the ads. It’s the facts behind the ads which 
are so appealing. 


@ We know our representatives are prosperous and contented. Why 
shouldn’t they be? Last year our top hundred men (some were 
women) averaged $12,645.67 in cash earnings. This year they will 
earn considerably more. 


@ Last year, of all companies with over $100,000,000 of insurance in 
force only THREE showed a greater percentage growth in Ordi- 
nary than the Franklin. In actual dollar volume of gain we were 
FIFTEENTH among 463 companies. This year we'll do even 
better. 


@ Those things don’t just happen. Exclusive and amazingly salable 
contracts have something to do with it, and a genuine friendliness 
which prompted one Franklinite in Missouri to say, “Never was I 
so happy as I am now.” 


@ Shucks! Anybody could write good ads with the things we have 
to tell! 











CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over $420,000,000.00 Insurance in Force. 
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Modernizing Life Insurance 


AST month we ventured to hint 

that a time might come when the 
public, or, let us say, a self-disci- 
plined section thereof, would prefer 
to buy a considerable portion of its 
insurance in the form of Income 
Keplacement or other “protection” 
type of policy, without cash or loan 
values. In such case the emergency 
cash fund and provision for old age 
would be carried in independent 
savings accounts or separate de- 
lerred annuities. This thought in 
the mind of the writer seemed to 
tie in with the campaign of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance for the 
development of the habit of saving 
among the families of the nation. 

Doubtless most insurance men 
have noticed the large display ad- 
vertisements of the Institute appear- 
ing every second Monday since 
September 9th in some 350 dailies 
across the country, at least where 
sufficient news print has been avail- 
able. 


Complete Protection Difficult 


A move of this sort, if it leads 
to the buying of more “protection” 
insurance, is part of the slow but 
sure progress of voluntary life in- 
surance towards adequate insurance 
of the individuals of the nation, be- 
cause it is difficult to see how all 
breadwinners can be adequately in- 
sured, particularly in the early pe- 
riod of family life, if each must pay 
a considerable deposit to accumulat- 
ing reserve along with his protection 
premium. It is indeed well known 
that protection comes first, that it 
can only be postponed at one’s peril, 
or rather at the peril of one’s family. 
Reserve accumulation can be post- 
poned, but, of course, it should not 
be postponed too long, either inside 
or outside the policy. 

It is greatly to be desired that 
agents draw to the attention of their 
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by FRANCIS M. HOPE, 
F.F.A., FAIA. 


clients the distinctive advertise- 
ments of the Institute and put their 
wonderful enthusiasm into the cam- 
paign, for there is nothing to equal 
the personal contact. 

It seems appropriate here to men- 
tion the recent announcement by one 
of our oldest and most respected 
companies of its willingness now to 
consider applications for 5 Year 
Term policies. Our understanding 
is that this company had not pre- 
viously, at least for some consider- 
able time, been willing to entertain 
such applications. The policy, it is 
reported, will be issued at ages 20 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Flas authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 


to 60 on the convertible, not renew- 
able, basis, conversion to be made 
within 4 years from the date of 
the policy. 

There is an old saying that it 
takes all kinds of people to make a 
world. We may adapt this by say- 
ing that it takes all kinds of com- 
panies to make up the great institu- 
tion of voluntary life insurance. [he 
glory of the system lies in its variety 
and freedom of choice for the indi- 
vidual. 


Averages 


Winston Churchill is reported to 
have remarked in connection with 
the Social Security plan of Britain, 
“We are bringing the magic of aver- 
ages to the rescue of the millions.” 
But for the great aim of voluntary 
life insurance should not this be re- 
worded thus: “We are bringing the 
magic of averages based upon the 
millions to the rescue of the indi- 
vidual.” 

Actuaries have been afraid, and 
rightly so, of severe selection against 
the company under policy forms 
which do not carry within them- 
selves a strong incentive to renew, 
such as increasing cash values and 
increasing dividends, and which do 
not have a decreasing amount of 
true protection caused by the i- 
creasing equity of the insured in the 
policy. For the true protection, or 
net amount at risk, should, as the 
years pass, decrease somewhat in 
conformity with the decreasing fu- 
ture life value, or insurable value, 
of the man expressed in terms of 
the loss, usually of income, to his 
dependents. Thus, if the insurance 
is to continue level throughout life, 
part of it must, of necessity, be the 
increasing “savings account’ built 
into the policy by the man himself. 
Term policies, particularly those 

(Continued on the next page) 
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with increasing premiums, or where 
there comes a step in the rate, are 
apt not to be safe from the com- 
pany’s standpoint if carried into ad- 
vanced age. The better lives are 
inclined to withdraw and the worse 
remain so that the company does not 
get the average mortality expected 
in the mortality table. 


Changing Viewpoint 


But the day is now here when 
many people are carrying insurance 
for its own sake, the incentive to 
renew being the sense of duty to- 
wards family and dependents. The 
job of the company and the agent in 


such case is to see that the protec- 
tion granted is well fitted year by 
year to the remaining future life 
value of the man. Thus anti-selec- 
tion by lapse is greatly reduced. 
The modern agent in many cases 
must take time to prepare a program 
for his client. The day of the defi- 
nite purpose policy is here. We have 
mentioned the Income Replacement 
policy. Another definite purpose 
form is the Mortgage Protection 
policy, which steps down in amount 
with the decreasing outstanding bal- 
ance of the amortizing mortgage. 
Incidentally the idea of the de- 
creasing or amortizing mortgage is 
comparatively recent. Yet it seems 
so wise and reasonable, especially in 
the case of a home, that one won- 
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ders why the old-fashioned straight 
level mortgage held its vogue so 
long. It was to meet this recent 
form of mortgage that the institu- 
tion of voluntary life insurance de- 
veloped the Mortgage Protection 
policy. 


Anti-Selection 


Anti-selection, that gremlin of the 
actuary, bobs up again in an inter- 
esting form under the Mortgage 
Protection policy. Owing to the de- 
creasing amount at risk a level an- 
nual premium throughout the term 
of the mortgage would not cover the 
insurance risk in the early years 
when the unpaid balance is large, 
and would much more than cover 
the risk towards the end of the pe- 
riod when the balance is small. Con- 
sequently if premiums were level 
throughout the term, there would be 
an incentive for the policyholder to 
drop the policy when the premiums 
became too large in proportion to 
the remaining insurance. In such 
event the company would be deprived 
of the later premiums necessary to 
average up for the early years when 
the cost of insurance was greater 
than the level premium. Obviously 
then, premiums have to be increased 
but, as a compensation to the policy- 
holder, made to cease sometime be- 
fore the end of the mortgage period, 
although the insurance runs on. 

Now, in the Mortgage Protection 
policy we have an example made to 
order, as it were, of protection with 
a savings account accumulating out- 
side of the insurance. Here the man 
is creating an increasing asset or 
reserve in his home by paying off 
the mortgage. The total value of 
his home is like the face amount of 
a level premium policy. If he die 
within the period of the mortgage 
his widow comes into possession of 
the unencumbered home which be- 
comes hers by reason of the in- 
sured’s equity or reserve in the 
home plus a payment by the com- 
pany from its mortuary fund which 
wipes out the unpaid balance of the 
mortgage. 

The main object of some com- 
panies may be to appeal to the type 
of policyholder who looks upon his 
insurance largely as investment and 
who is greatly interested in grow- 
ing cash values and increasing divi- 
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dends. Another type of policy- 
holder, in view of family responsi- 
bilities and the limitations of his 
income, may feel it his duty to have 
in the early years of his married life 
a large amount of “protection” at 
the lowest possible cost. 


Permanent and Term 


Now we should at this point like 
to deal briefly with the expressions 
“permanent insurance’ and “term 
insurance.” It is generally under- 
stood that “permanent insurance” 
should be applied only to insurance 
of level amount which will ultt- 
mately be paid in full if the man 
keeps on paying a level annual pre- 
mium. However, may not the ex- 
pression “permanent insurance’ also 
be applied to insurance which does 
the job of covering what is insur- 
able in a man as long as his need 
of insurance lasts? For example, is 
not even a 5 Year Term policy, with 
a conversion option, permanent in- 
surance if it is what the man can 
comfortably carry in the meantime 
and if it is taken with a view to 
conversion? Is not an Income Re- 
placement policy, which continu- 
ously covers the value of a man to 
his dependents, and which is supple- 
mented by a comparatively small 
lump sum clean-up policy, per- 
manent insurance of the most desir- 
able kind? 

The expression “term insurance” 
is also one which needs some modi- 
fication. In many a mind, we are 
afraid, it connotes something un- 
sound or unstable. But there seem 
to be many situations in which so- 
called Term insurance in some form 
is the answer to the insurance needs 
of the prospect, and there should be 
some way of seeing that the agent 
is properly remunerated for the time 
and effort he may have to put in in 
preparing the life insurance program 
for such a case. 

Under the voluntary system 
which is the system of a freedom- 
loving, — responsibility-shouldering 
people, it is essential that the gospel 
of life insurance be spread by agents, 
and it is difficult to get away from 
the thought that sometimes the agent 
has to preach that gospel in the form 
of so-called Term insurance. Once 
more, however, we come to the 
gremlin anti-selection, for when any 
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form of life insurance is not actively 
pushed and sold in such quantities 
that the law of average has fair play, 
unfavorable mortality may result. 


Actuarial Opportunities 


Let us pass now to another mat- 
ter of current interest, which we 
hope to show is germane to the 
theme of this article. This is the 
recent distribution of two attrac- 
tively prepared pamphlets on the 
actuarial profession by the Actuarial 
Society of America and the Ameri- 


can Institute of Actuaries. One pam- 
phlet is entitled A Career as Actuary 
and the other, Preliminary Actuarial 
Examinations. These pamphlets are 
put out with the object of encourag- 
ing likely young men to take up the 
actuarial profession for, believe it or 
not, there is a dearth of actuaries! 
And this in spite ef the fact that 
the agent sometimes looks upon the 
actuary as a necessary evil. But 
surely when an agent thinks in this 
way he cannot have met the proper 
kind of actuary! The pamphlets 


(Continued on the next page) 
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stress that the actuary should be, in 
most instances, much more than a 
mere mathematician or glorified cal- 
culating machine. Here is dne quo- 
tation : 

“Because of his broad fundamen- 
tal training the actuary of a life 
insurance company usually has an 
important part in developing the 
general executive policies of the 
company. Although he cannot op- 
erate without a thorough knowledge 
of the mathematical basis of life 
insurance, essentially he is a busi- 
nessman rather than a mathemati- 
cian. Not the least of his duties is 
to explain complicated problems to 
other businessmen and to policy- 
holders in language clear enough to 
be readily understood.” 

The present writer is particularly 
glad to note this last remark because 
in these articles he has been trying 
in his halting way to fulfill this part 
of the actuary’s duty. 


Qualifications 


A prominent contemporary actu- 
ary has described the qualities re- 
quired for success.as “competent 
statistical and mathematical capac- 
ity, adequate economic and financial 
knowledge, and wide social informa- 
tion,” and the successful actuary has 
been further characterized as a per- 
son “with a determined, lively, and 
ingenious mind and a broad out- 
look.”’ 

The pamphlets then state that al- 
though the actuarial profession is 
not restricted to the single field of 
life insurance, the majority of actu- 
aries are to be found in life insur- 
ance companies. It is particularly of 
the actuaries in the life insurance 


companies that the writer is think- 
ing. A company actuary must be 
well acquainted with, and be a deep 
student of, the attitude of the public 
and the methods of marketing life 
insurance. If the goal of voluntary 
life insurance is ever to be ap- 
proached, the company actuary must 
play a prominent and ieading part 
in bringing nearer that goal, which 
is, as frequently stated in these ar- 
ticles, the adequate and proper in- 
surance of the individuals of the 
nation under the voluntary system. 
The actuary has to study and con- 
sult with executives and agency men 
on ways to make the necessary, and 
sometimes novel, definite purpose 
life insurance contracts attractive, 
sound and workable from the com- 
pany’s standpoint. 

We know that the level amount 
level premium policy has been suc- 
cessfully sold and appreciated by 
the public for many years. Generally 
speaking, the holder of one of these 
policies is never disappointed except 
perhaps in the matter of dividends, 
and that can hardly be laid to the 
discredit of the companies, for who 
could have foreseen the fall in the 
rate of interest since 1930? But 
widows and orphans do not live on 
lump sums, and therefore if the ade- 
quacy and propriety of the insurance 
is to be demonstrated the lump sum 
in most instances has to be trans- 
lated into a monthly income. 

In the pamphlet describing the 
actuarial examinations it is most 
satisfactory to note that the actu- 
arial candidate in his final examina- 
tions is given a choice of two out 
of five subjects in which to major. 
Among these is named “Actuarial 
phases of agency problems.” Else- 


where, namely in the Actuarial So- 
ciety Year Book, is given a list of 
required reading in which, however, 
one subject does not yet seem to 
have received definite treatment. 
That subject, if I may suggest the 
name, is Programs of tsurance, 
methods of marketing and cam- 
paigns of public education necessary 
to achieve adequate and proper in- 
surance of the individuals of the 
nation under the voluntary system. 


Long Way to Go 


Sometimes it almost appears as if 
an actuary, well trained by study 
and experience, may reach the point 
where his value to the community 
would be multiplied several fold if 
he could step forward and give the 
benefit of his skill, experience and 
wisdom to an aggressive campaign 
for the marketing of such comple- 
mentary forms of life insurance as 
seem necessary to achieve the goal 
of adequate and proper insurance of 
the nation. Have we really made 
much progress towards that goal in 
the last 15 years? At December 31, 
1930 we had almost 108 billions of 
life insurance in force in United 
States legal reserve companies. At 
the end of 1945 we had nearly 156 
bilions. Today we have perhaps 
165 billions. This seems a great 
gain. But are we in truth so much 
ahead if we take into account the 
reduced purchasing power of the 
dollar? Of course, we have Social 
Security and there is a large amount 
of insurance under the National 
Service Act. But it seems we have 
still a big job to do in bringing up 
to adequacy the insurance of every 
individual under the voluntary sys- 
tem. 
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ESTATES and TAXES 





Incidents of Ownership 


CLUSION of life insurance pro- 
| eds in a decedent’s gross taxable 
estate at death, where he pays the 
premiums directly or indirectly, was 
discussed in detail in the last issue. 
Simultaneously, it was pointed out 
that a second catise for the inclusion 
of proceeds on an insured’s death 
was the possession of incidents of 
ownership, exercisable by himself 
alone or in conjunction with an- 
other, at the time of his death. This 
latter question having been only 
briefly touched upon in the previous 
dissertation, it is subjected to fuller 
review at this time. 


Recognizing an Incident of Ownership 


What constitutes an incident of 
ownership? How do we recognize 
it? What guides can we place be- 
fore us, so that we may know when 
an incident of ownership does or 
does not exist? 

The word “incident” is a most 
elastic one. Webster defines it as: 
“A thing appertaining to, or pass- 
ing with another or principal thing.” 
Within the purview of this defini- 
tion, it can be readily seen that most 
any kind of a right which attaches 
to an insurance policy might be 
construable as an incident under the 
tax law. 

While the word “incident” has 
been defined, the term “incident of 
ownership,” has not. And yet, this 
term is not a new one in the law. It 
has been repeatedly examined by 
our courts, but always without any 
attempt to attribute a specific mean- 
ing to it. 

Probably the most significant case 
dealing with “incidents of owner- 
ship,’ was that of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank v. the United States 
decided on January 2, 1929, by the 
United States Supreme Court. But, 
even in that case, the closest that 
the Court ventured to actually defin- 
ing these words was to illustrate 
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some of the rights which would be 
held to comprise incidents. Thus, 
it said, for example, that where an 
insured retained in himself the right 
to surrender or cancel the policies 
carried on his life, or to pledge them 
as securities for loans, or to dispose 
of them and their proceeds for their 
own benefit during his lifetime, these 
would be incidents of ownership. 
Notwithstanding the fact that 
over seventeen years have elapsed 
since the Chase National Bank de- 
cision, from a practical viewpoint, 
we are no further advanced today 
in our knowledge of what might or 
might not be held to comprise an 
incident of ownership, for the pur- 
poses of determining the includi- 
bility of insurance proceeds in a 
decedent’s gross taxable estate at 





Mr. Foosaner, Counsellor at Law special- 
izing in Federal Tax, Life Insurance, Estate 
and co-related law is chairman, Committee 
on Federal Taxation, New Jersey State Bar 
Association; Special Tax Lecturer, Practicing 
Law Institute, New York University, Rhode 
Island State College and the University of 
Miami. He has written extensively on taxes 
for law journals and on occasion some of 
these articles have been reprinted in this 
magazine. 


death. We do know, however, that 
due to a general tightening of the 
Federal Estate Tax law, and the 
abolition of the $40,000.00 life in- 
surance exemption, that rights of an 
insured, of whatever character, in 
policies carried on his life, are being 
more scrutinizingly reviewed by the 
Treasury Department. 

Among the more obvious inci- 
dents of ownership, in addition to 
those mentioned in the Chase Na- 
tional Bank case, are those which 
permit one to elect settlement op- 
tions respecting payment of the 
proceeds; to convert the insurance 
from one form of contract to an- 
other ; to change the beneficiary; to 
receive dividends and to assign or 
transfer the policies themselves. 
The reservation of any of these 
privileges, as well as the existence 
of indirect powers or controls in the 
insured, must be watched if the pro- 
ceeds payable upon his death are to 
be excluded from his gross taxable 
estate. 


Regulation Determinations 


Reference was made in_ last 
month’s issue to the Estate Tax 
regulations as amended by T. D. 
#5239, insofar as they deal with 
the taxability of insurance proceeds. 
Resorting here to T. D. #5239, we 
relevantly find the statement that 
for the purposes of the amended 
law, the “term, ‘incidents of own- 
ership’, is not confined to ownership 
in the technical legal sense.” Thus, 
it is stated that : “A power to change 
the beneficiary reserved to a corpo- 
ration of which the decedent is sole 
stockholder, is an incident of own- 
ership in the decedent.” Here we 
have an “alter-ego” situation. Pur- 
suing the Treasury’s position fur- 
ther, are we not to deduce that 
wherever an “alter-ego” corpora- 
tion possesses an incident of owner- 
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ship, whatever that incident may be, 
that such incident is, in fact, pos- 
sessed by the insured? 

On many occasions, insureds have 
stripped themselves of all rights of 
ownership of every type under a 
policy or policies carried on their 
lives. In so doing, they have desig- 
nated their wives as primary bene- 
ficiaries, and their children as sec- 
ondary beneficiaries. In some in- 
stances they have named tertiary 
beneficiaries. But, observing the 
possibility of outliving all of the per- 
sons so designated, they have re- 





served unto themselves the right to 
recapture the policies were such 
possibility to materialize. This res- 
ervation by insureds has been com- 
monly referred to as a “‘reversionary 
interest.” As a matter of strict legal 
definition, the contingent right thus 
reserved is not a “reversionary in- 
terest’’ but rather, “‘a possibility of 
reverter.” The insured does not 
specifically reserve an interest which 
in all events must come back to him. 
Instead, he conjectures with a possi- 
bility (that of outliving the named 
beneficiaries), and provides that if 
such possibility ripens into reality, 
he shall again become vested with 
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the right which he owned before he 
so divested himself. 

The law only mentions the term 
“reversionary interest.” Section 
811 (g) of the Code, as amended, 


6 


specifically sets down that a “re- 


versionary interest”’ shall not be con- 
sidered an incident of ownership for 
the purposes of determining whether 
or not the proceeds are includible in 
decedent’s gross taxable estate. This 
means that careful study must be 
made of every given set of facts to 
determine whether the deceased in- 
sured retained a possibility of re- 
verter or a reversionary interest. 
For, strictly construed, the law pro- 
vides that only in such case where a 
reversionary interest, standing alone, 
was retained, are the proceeds to be 
excluded in computing in the dece- 
dent’s gross taxable estate. 


Community Property and Joint 
Control 


As in the case of construing pre- 
mium payments, proceeds will be 
held includible in the gross taxable 
estate of a decedent where the inci- 
dent of ownership possessed by the 
insured was so owned as manager 
of community property. An insur- 
ance policy carried on the dece- 
dent’s life which is held by both the 
insured and his or her surviving 
spouse is in this category. 

It will be recalled that under the 
law, as amended, that where the in- 
sured at the time of death possessed 
an incident of ownership in the pol- 
icy on his life, “exercisable either 
alone or in conjunction with any 
other person,” that this would be 
sufficient cause for inclusion of the 
proceeds. Thus, where an insured 
assigns a policy on his life, with all 
the rights thereunder, to his wife, 
with a single restriction, the pro- 
ceeds might be held includible in his 
gross estate at death. For example, 
if, in assigning the policy, the in- 
sured conferred upon his wife every 
right and vestige of ownership, but 
simultaneously provided that she 
could not surrender it without first 
getting his written consent, this con- 
dition or string, would constitute 
sufficient joint control of an inci- 
dent of ownership to cause the in- 
clusion of: the proceeds in his gross 
taxable estate. 
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UNDERWRITING | 


S IN any other phase of the life 
A\camun business, underwriting 
requirements must justify them- 
selves by the measure of their costs 
against the results obtained. The un- 
derwriting process involves a num- 
ber of procedures, both outside and 
inside the Home Office, and these 
concern themselves in the main with 
securing information on the individ- 
ual risk about (1) his physical con- 
dition and history and (2) his mode 
of living and such other factors as 
may affect his insurability—occupa- 
tion, finances, aviation activities, 
reason for the insurance, etc. 


Necessary Data 


Getting this information involves 
medical examinations, inspection re- 
ports, statements from hospitals and 
attending physicians, sometimes spe- 
cial tests such as X-rays, electro- 
cardiograms, glucose tolerance tests, 
supplementary forms of one sort or 
another about military or selective 
service status, aviation, occupation, 
etc. Some of these require the actual 
payment of fees by the insuring 
company, others extra cost to the 
applicant, and almost all these re- 
quirements mean additional trouble, 
sometimes irritation, to both the 
agent and the applicant and delay 
in issuing business, with their threats 
to ultimate delivery of the policy. 
It is, therefore, quite important that 
these procedures justify themselves 
by the results. 


Difficult to Measure 


Unfortunately, it is not always 
easy or even possible to measure 
the results obtained by an under- 
writing requirement. For example, 
the medical examination frequently 
brings out adverse information, on 
the basis of which the particular 
risk may be issued a substandard 
policy (that is, with an extra pre- 
mium) or may be refused entirely 
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as‘uninsurable. The cost of all the 
medical examinations made in order 
to discover these substandard or un- 
insurable risks can be balanced 
against the extra premiums col- 
lected plus the estimated cost of 
the extra mortality avoided on the 
uninsurable risks. But there is also 
an unknown factor that complicates 
the problem—the deterrent effect on 
those individuals who know they are 
poor insurance risks and who might 
nevertheless try to secure insurance 
if there were no medical examina- 
tion to pass. These, too, are elimi- 
nated but their number, the degree 
of their impairments and the savings 
to a company from their elimination 
cannot be measured. 

If, in spite of such difficulties, a 
company decides that a certain un- 
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Secretary Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association in 1930; Vice President and 
President in 1939. Rose to Underwriting Vice 
President in Home Life before becoming 
Vice President and Manager of Selection of 
Mutual Life in 1941. 


derwriting procedure may -not be 
worth while and undertakes to do 
without it, then in time it may ac- 
cumulate sufficient experience, per- 
haps a mortality experience, to 
throw further light on the value of 
the underwriting procedure in ques- 
tion. 


Non-Medical Experiment 


Sometimes such an experiment is 
forced upon companies by current 
conditions. This is what happened 
in the case of non-medical under- 
writing. 

Shortly after World War I the 
Canadian companies were faced with 
the threat of an increase in medical 
examiners’ fees and since there was 
already, especially in the sparsely 
settled regions, some question of the 
quality of examinations and of the 
adequacy of the service to the com- 
panies, some of them decided to try 
out non-medical underwriting. Sub- 
sequent mortality studies indicated 
that this was satisfactory if carried 
on under certain restrictions and 
that while the mortality under non- 
medical issues may be somewhat 
higher than under comparable medi- 
cally examined issues, there were 
sufficient savings in medical examin- 
ers’ fees to offset the difference. 
Many other companies both in the 
U. S. and Canada were encouraged 
to go into non-medical underwrit- 
ing. 

More recently, during World 
War II, because of the scarcity of 
civilian doctors and the resultant 
difficult medical examiner situation, 
other companies initiated a non- 
medical program and those which 
had already been working with it 
extended their operations under it. 
It is too early, as yet, for mortality 
studies under these extended pro- 
grams, but we can expect some in- 
teresting studies within the next few 
years. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Mid-Year Report 


During the first six months of 
1946 life underwriters of Farm- 
ers & Bankers Life wrote 61% 
more business than they did in 
the ‘first half of 1945. 


This remarkable increase didn’t 
“just happen.” Largely responsi- 
ble is the Farmers & Bankers 
sales training program — a pro- 
gram that improves the skill 
and technique of our salesmen. 
A Farmers & Bankers Man is 


a Career Man. 


THE 
FARMERS AND BANKERS LIFE 


onsucan ce Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


HM. K. LINDSLEY, President 
F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Vice Pres.-Secy. 
3. H. STEWART, JR., Vice Pres.-Treas. 
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Underwriting—Continued . 


In our company there has just 
been completed a study on the eco- 
nomics of one of our underwriting 
procedures. Although we_ under- 
write our Juvenile business on the 
non-medical basis, subject to amount 
limitations, for ages under 2 we re- 
quire a medical statement by the 
family physician or by a regular 
medical examiner. We pay a fee 
of $2.00 for each statement. 

Our 1945 business was studied 
to determine the value of these state- 
ments. A total of 4,527 cases had 
been considered and the statements 
cost us $9,054. Adverse information 
secured in these medical statements 
caused the declination of 31 cases. 
We do not issue Substandard pol- 
icies on Juveniles. There were 36 
other cases in which the examiner 
furnished adverse information suf- 
ficient to decline and in which the 
same information came to us from 
other sources. 

Thus, it cost $9,054 to decline 
these 67 cases or $135 per case. If 
we count only the 31 cases in which 
the examiner was the sole source 
of adverse information, assuming 
that the other 36 cases would have 
been declined on information re- 
ceived from other sources, then the 
cost of examiners’ information per 
declined case averages $292. 

When we consider that the aver- 
age amount of our Juvenile issues 
in 1945 at ages under 2 was $1,443 
and that for age at issue Q the 
amount payable during the first pol- 
icy year is $100 per $1,000 of insur- 
ance, for age 1 $200, and the ulti- 
mate amount is not payable until the 
policy anniversary upon which the 
child attains age 5 nearest birthday, 
then the cost of weeding out these 
declinable cases is too high. A de- 
clinable case, it should be remem- 
bered, is not necessarily an early 
death claim. 

Since we get an inspection report 
iit all cases, we made note also of the 
inspection information on our de- 
clined Juvenile cases. There were 
9 cases in which this information 
was the sole cause of declination, and 
6 others in which it combined with 
information from other sources. 
And to discover these cases it cost 
$7,334 for inspections on the 4,527 
cases considered, 





The combined cost*of both medi- 
cal and inspection information was 
$16,388. Only 41 of the declined 
cases can be definitely ascribed to 
information from these sources, 
which means a cost of $400 per case. 
If we include a possible 37 addi- 
tional cases where medical or in- 
spection information appeared in 
conjunction with information from 
other sources, then there is a total 
of 78 cases declined, at an average 
cost of $210 per case, which is still 
too high. 


Adoptable Tests 


This illustrates the kind of studies 
that can be made on the economics 
of underwriting procedures. Even 
without special studies of this na- 
ture, companies have in the past 
given heed to economic considera- 
tions in their underwriting require- 
ments. New aids and tests for the 
discovery and diagnosis of disease 
are continually being developed. 
From the standpoint of securing a 


low mortality experience, it would. 


be well to adopt many of these tests 
for life insurance underwriting. But 
practical considerations of cost stand 
in the way as far as the great bulk 
of our business is concerned. Only 
on the large amount cases are rou- 
tine requirements for such tests as 
the X-ray and _ electrocardiogram 
practical. When it comes to Indus- 
trial insurance, with relatively small 
amounts involved, the underwriting 
procedures have to be even more 
simplified than for the general run 
of Ordinary business. 

While the question of cost may 
be paramount, it is not the only test 
and sometimes not the most im- 
portant consideration. The elimina- 
tion of underwriting requirements 
has worthwhile by-products. It 
speeds up both the writing of the 
business in the Field and its issue 
at the Home Office and thus cuts 
down delays which are so irritating 
to the agent. It reduces the number 
of motions through which an appli- 
cant must go in order to get his in- 
surance and this is certainly favor- 
able toward the writing of business 
and its ultimate delivery. 

I am convinced that careful study 
of our underwriting procedures is 
overdue and that it will prove prof- 
itable. I expect to see an increasing 
emphasis on work along this line. 
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RENT TNSURAN 


Yo. can't sell mortgage insurance to a family living in an apartment, but 


C 


\V HETHER a family lives in a 

mortgaged home, a_ rented 
hc ne, an apartment, or in furnished 
rooms, the death of the bread-winner 
still presents the same problem— 
without Dad’s income how is mother 
to keep a roof over the children’s 
heads? 

fortunately, you have an answer 
to this problem—and that answer is 
“rent” insurance. For Prudential 
Ordinary insurance, taken out on the 
life of the family-head, can be set up 
under Option 4 to provide a monthly 
income which will pay the family’s 
rent for several years after his 
death. 

In talking to a man who pays rent 
for his home or apartment, you 
might sav something like this: 

“Do you know Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Prospect? The reason I ask is that 
not long ago I was able to help him 
solve a problem that is particularly 
important today. You see, Mr. 
Jones had friends who were having 
a tough time finding a decent place 
to live in. And, as he listened to 
them talk about how scarce houses 
and apartments are today, he sud- 
denly realized how important his 
apartment was to his family. If 
something happened to him, where 
would his wife get the monev to pay 
the rent? If thew were evicted, 
where would they go? How would 
they live? 

“Well. I was able to show him an 
inexpensive way to make sure that 


can sell them "rent" insurance. This plan is being used—and used 
suc-essfully—by many agents in industrial areas. Perhaps you can use it, too. 


his death would not result in his 
family’s having to give up their 
apartment. He now knows that his 
family will not have to join the 
thousands of people who are search- 
ing high and low today for a decent 
place that they can afford. 

“The reason I’m telling you about 
Mr. Jones is that you have the same 
problem. For, if the unexpected 
should happen to you—and you 
never know when a car may skid 
around the wrong corner—your 
wife and youngsters will need a 
place to lay their heads just as much 
as they do right now. And, if your 
income should be cut off, where 
would they get the money to pay the 
rent? If they couldn’t raise it and 
were evicted, where would they go? 
Would it mean that they would have 
to split up ? 

“The answer to this problem is to 
be found in ‘rent’ insurance. Here’s 
how it works. For a small percent- 
age of your present monthly rent, 
you can set up a plan guaranteeing 
that your wife will be able to pay 
the rent for a definite number of 
years, if you aren’t here to pay it 
yourself. 

“Approximately how much do 
you hand over to your landlord each 
month? .. .” 

The table below shows the 
amounts of insurance required to 
provide a desired monthly income 
for the number of vears shown. 


—From Prudential Record 








Desired 


Income 

Monthly l 2 
25 ~— —_ 
30 — $ 
35 — 
40 --- 
45 $1060 
50 1178 
55 1295 
60 1413 
65 - 1531 
70 1649 
75 --— 1766 


NUMBER OF YEARS 








3 4 5 10 

_ $1155 $1429 $2723 
1049 1386 1715 3268 
1224 1617 2001 3813 
1399 1848 2287 4357 
1574 2079 2573 4902 
1749 2309 2859 5447 
1924 2540 3145 5991 
2099 2771 3431 6536 
2274 3002 3716 7081 
2448 3233 4002 7625 
2623 3464 4288 8170 


Under this option any excess interest will operate to extend the number of 
installments payable. 
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”KEY-CHAIN-PENCIL 
PERFECT FOR: Every 
Motorist, Every Woman 


Are you puzzling over a suitable, tasteful, 
expensive-looking gift this year? Here’s 
the answer. Beautiful, tiny, collapsible 
mechanical pencil . . . with key chain. 
Ultra smart . . . a gift as new as tomor- 
row. Almost jewel-like in appearance. 
All-metal, genuine leather covered, an 
unbelievable value at $1.00 each. Adver- 
tisement looks beautiful in Gold on 


leather. Choice of colors to suit business. 


ASK FOR QUANTITY DISCOUNT 


If you will give gifts in quantities of 
20 or more, it will pay you to investigate. 
We have other remembrance gifts, too. 


* 


MAIL TODAY FOR SAMPLE! 

| 
' FLEETWING GIFTS, DEPT. E-2! 
: 53 E. 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


: I enclose $1.00 for sample KEY- 
s CHAIN-PENCIL. Also rush quantity 
§ discount on this and other items with 
advertisement. 
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L..E.A.M.A. — First Annual Meeting 


GENCY Management Associa- 

tion, Hartford, grown to full 
stature through the merger of two 
organizations last year, will hold its 
first Annual Meeting at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, No- 
vember 12, 13, 14, it was announced 
by John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
Managing Director. 

Top agency executives of the na- 
tion will be attracted to the meeting. 
The organization dates back 25 
years to Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau founded in 1922, and 
the Association of Life Officers es- 
tablished in 1916. Merger of the 
two organizations plus new com- 
panies has brought the total mem- 
bership to 168 companies, including 
12 foreign members. 

Benjamin N. Woodson, C.L.U., 
Executive Vice President of Com- 
monwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is Chairman of the committee 
which is rapidly nearing completion 
of its plans for the meeting. Lewis 
W. S. Chapman, C.L.U., Director 
of Company Relations of Agency 
Management Association, is assist- 
ing Mr. Woodson. 


5 Schools Scheduled for 1947 


ive schools in Agency Manage- 
ment will be given between Febru- 
ary and August of 1947, it was 
announced last month by the Asso- 
ciation. Registration has already 
begun, and it is expected that some 
300 General Agents, Managers, and 
Home Office executives will enroll 
for the schools, which will be given 
in accordance with the following 
schedule : 

February 17/—February 28, Baker 
Hotel, Mineral Wells, Texas. 

April 14—April 25, Chateau Fron- 
tenac, Quebec. 

*June 9-June 20, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

July 7—July 18, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

July 21—August 1, 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Edgewater 
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The Board of Directors of the 
Association decided at a recent meet- 
ing in Cleveland that five schools 
will be held next year instead of the 
usual four in the hope that “this will 
permit us to have in the schools most 
of the men on the long waiting list 
whom we could not accommodate 
last year.”’ Present facilities allow 
for the enrollment of sixty men in 
each class. 

Covering a two-week period, the 
courses include fifty hours of class- 
room lecture and discussion con- 
ducted by members of the Associa- 
tion staff, designed to “enable the 
students to get a new perspective 
on their individual agency prob- 
lems.” Opportunity is afforded 
them to adapt sound principles and 
methods to the operation of their 
own agencies through a series of 
planning projects, culminating in a 
complete set of plans for the opera- 
tion of every phase of agency activ- 
ity. Practical information about 
business management is considered, 
and group conferences arranged 
wherein Managers and Home Office 
executives “pool their experiences 
for a better understanding of mutual 
problems.” 

The final 1946 school held in 
August marked the completion of 
the sixty-eighth consecutive school 
offered by the Agency Management 
Association since its beginning in 
1929. During this time some 3000 
Agency Managers, General Agents, 
and Home Office executives from 
all parts of the United States and 
Canada have attended the schools. 
Seventy-one life insurance com- 
panies were represented in the en- 
rollment for the year 1946 alone. 

In its early stages the schools 
were operated on a small scale. Two 
schools a year served a limited num- 





* All of the schools with the exception 
of one will be open to companies writing 
Ordinary business. The June 9-20 ses- 
sion at the University of Connecticut will 
be the only one open to representatives of 
companies writing both Ordinary and 
Weekly Premium insurance. 


ber of men, but by popular demand 
the schools have increased in fre- 
quency, size and scope. For the 
past six years twenty-six. schools 
have been offered, and from these 
1460 men have been graduated, 
representing companies that make 
up a 74.5 percentage of the Associa- 
tion’s total domestic membership of 
153 life insurance companies. 


The faculty of the schools is com- 
prised of members of the Company 
Relations Division of the Agency 
Management Association. James R. 
Adams, Assistant Director in Charge 
of Schools, heads this activity. 
Others on the staff are: Lewis W. 
S. Chapman, Director of Company 
Relations ; Richard N. Ford, C.L.U., 
Assistant Director in Charge of 
Publications; James E. Scholefield, 
Assistant Director in Charge of 
Consultations; E. J. Moorehead, 
F.A.S., F.A.I.A., Actuary ; Thomas 
Irvine, F.A.S., F.A.I.A., Consult- 
ant; and H. Fred Monley, Consult- 
ant. 


Wendell F. Hanselman, Presi- 
dent, has appointed a_ five-man 
public information committee. Mem- 
bers are: Rolland E. Irish, Presi- 
dent, Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Chairman; George A. Adsit, 
Executive Vice President, Girard 
Life Insurance Company; Charles 
C. Martin, Great-West Life Insur- 
ance Co.; Felix Rothschild, Vice 
President, Sun Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America; Harold M. Stew- 
art, Vice President, Prudential Life 
Insurance Company. 

The committee will cooperate with 
corresponding committees in other 
organizations including Institute of 
Life Insurance, National Associa- 
tion of Underwriters, and the Life 
Advertisers Association. It will also 
work with the Press Relations Su- 
pervisor of Agency Management 
Association, and will study the prob- 
lem of how the agency system can 
more effectively carry out a sound 
public relations and sales promotion 
program. 
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Life Office Management Association 


ORACE W. FOSKETT, F1- 

nancial vice-president of the 
Equitable Life of lowa was elected 
president of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association at the Associa- 
tion’s annual business meeting. He 
succeeds Robert M. Green, vice- 
president of the Prudential, who 
becomes a member of the Associa- 
tion’s Board of Directors. 

R. C. Kneil, vice-president of the 
Reliance Life was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the L.O.M.A. and the fol- 
lowing made new members of the 
Board of Directors: W. T. Moore, 
secretary of the Old Line Life, J. F. 
Allen, secretary of the Home Life 
of New York, G. L. Soelter, secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Life and 
George Aitken, of the Great West 
Life of Canada, all new members 
of the Board of Directors. 

Retiring directors include D. N. 
Warters of the Bankers Life of 
lowa, Stuart J. Blashill, of the Ohio 
National Life, Raymond N. Hayes 
of the State Mutual Life of Massa- 
chusetts, and Peter McDonald, of 
the Crown Life of Canada. 


An all-time high in membership 
was announced to the 23rd annual 
conference of the Association by 
Frank L. Rowland, executive secre- 
tary. Mr. Rowland revealed that 
during the year, 19 new members 
have accepted, bringing the total to 


181. 
A Year's Progress 


A year’s progress in the face of 
post-war reconversion problems was 
sketched by Mr. Rowland, who de- 
scribed the work of 11 standing and 
special committees which have func- 





UNDERWRITER WANTED 


A Southwestern Life, Accident & Health 
Insurance Company is in need of a Home 
Office Underwriter to handle accident and 
health underwriting; life underwriting ex- 
perience could be acquired; qualifications 
of person sought must be such as would 
justify fast promotion and assumption of 
large responsibilities. Address Box L-1100, 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





tioned during the year. He listed 
also seven special reports and a wide 
range of special projects undertaken 
bythe Staff, which has now been 
increased to 11 full-time employees 
and one part-time employee by the 
return of military personnel. 

The first full year of peace-time 
operation, Mr. Rowland reported, 
has reflected a shifting focus of in- 
terest on the part of the administra- 
tive officers of member companies. 
Post-war personnel administration, 
he said seems to be of major concern 
to most companies, including wage 
administration, pension plans, orien- 
tation of new employees and veter- 
ans, veterans training under the G.I. 
bill of rights, training and education 
of office workers and recruiting in 
a “tight” labor market. 

Other subjects of major interest 
during the year with which the Staff 
Office has been concerned were 
“Company Organization Structure,” 
“Cost Accounting and Budgetary 
Controls,” “New Office Machinery 
and Procedures,” and a great variety 
of miscellaneous subjects. 
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ORDINARY 


( WAS nine years ago that this 
Agency began its custom of devot- 
ing October to the Women’s Mar- 
ket. Instead of reducing the field 
and insuring all our women pros- 
pects, each year has increased the 
breadth and scope of this market, 
not only in applied business during 
(Jctober, but throughout all the 
months of the year. 

Today an attempt to analyze this 
market brings out these categories 
of women prospects :— 

Women of Independent Means 

Wives or “Housewives” 

Susiness & Professional Women 

Girls (Juveniles) 


Large and Accessible 


It is a vast market, accessible and 
available to both men and women 
underwriters. It affords an oppor- 
tunity to exercise the highest grade 
of advanced underwriting involving 
consideration of all the latest Tax 
and Estate angles, and at the same 
time it is available to the simplest 
and most fundamental type of under- 
writing. It is maintained that the 
woman who is finally to inherit an 
estate from her husband will have, 
should she survive him by five years, 
approximately the same tax problem 
as he has had. Again, in the light 
of present day tax decisions, there 
is a perfectly natural source of pre- 
mium income in the account of the 
husband with which to purchase Life 
Insurance on his wife which auto- 
matically frees it from Federal Es- 
tate Taxes. I wish that the reverse 
process were as clean-cut always as 
this type of purchase. 

Unfortunately the older women 
were not shown the necessity for 
life Insurance and there is very 
little at this late hour that can be 
done to improve their estate posi- 
tion. The challenge comes to all the 
Life Insurance Underwriters of the 
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Waomens Markel 


by GEORGE E. LACKEY, C.L.U. 


country to see that the middle-aged 
woman, as well as the young wealthy 
wife constructs her estate with the 
aid of Life Insurance properly pur- 
chased in order to minimize transfer 
costs to her child or children. 

Some of the largest cases written 
in this office have been on the lives 
of our wealthy women. Consider 
the case of the widow who was re- 
ceiving $1,000 a year from her hus- 
band’s insurance when she decided 
to convert the interest she inherited 
in his business into an annuity for 
which she paid $100,000. Today 
she appears younger, happier and 
more care-free than ever before. 








Mr. Lackey has been in the selling end 
of the business for over 25 years and during 
that time as a personal producer and gen- 
eral agent has received more honors from his 
fellow underwriters than any other man in 
the business except one. Covering only the 
pinnacles he has ascended—President Okla- 
homa City, Michigan State and National 
Association Life Underwriters; Life Member 
and Chairman Million Dollar Round Table; 
President American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters and currently Chairman 
Committee on Cooperation with Attorneys 
for N.A.L.U. In Detroit today Mr. Lackey 
continues to be one of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual's best field generals and still finds time 
to help fellow underwriters. 


And she’s a walking, talking adver- 
tisement for annuities! 

It is a well recognized fact that 
the title to an estate cannot remain 
in the head of the family if Taxes, 
both Federal Income during lifetime 
and Federal Estate at death, are to 
be kept at a minimum. Separate 
entities must be set up, the estate 
twigs must be taken from the main 
trunk and started growing on their 
own for wives and daughters. The 
woman is a good budgeteer, and 
seems to plan her savings program 
often better than we men. She is ac- 
complishing a great deal through 
her systematic savings and invest- 
ment program and looks forward to 
the day when she may retire to some 
attractive spot and live comfortably 
on her Annuity. 

Wives and housewives are a fre- 
quently neglected field. One of the 
most effective ways of building up 
a small sale is to make it “double- 
barrelled” as someone recently called 
a Joint Life policy. I presume ‘in 
most companies as in mine the cov- 
erage can be extended to the wife for 
an additional premium of somewhat 
less than 50% of what it cost to put 
the insurance on the husband’s life. 


Professional Women 


In the whole vast field of Busi- 
ness and Professional women, teach- 
ers, nurses, librarians, secretaries, 
not to mention women in business 
for themselves, proprietors of res- 
taurants, flower shops, book stores, 
advertising agencies and the like 
there are both personal needs for 
protection and retirement, but the 
same needs for Key-man, Part- 
nership, Sole Proprietorship and 
Corporation insurance that we com- 
monly think of only for men pros- 
pects. It is our responsibility to 
make these women foresee the day 


(Continued on the next page) 
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when they either take, or fail to take 
Social Security income. It seems 
to me that when today’s women 
reach 65, the basic Social Security 
income will fall on our measuring 
stick where living on brothers or 
sons is today, and every $5 or $10 
a month above that will be a tangible 
step above that common ground. 


As if this were not enough to 
make every Life Underwriter work 
over-time throughout October to 
cover this Women’s Market, there 
are the girl-children, insurable to- 
day as soon as they become one 
month old! Whether the resulting 
sale is on their lives, or for their 
benefit and protection makes little 
difference. Endowments at 18 or 
earlier provide cash for their edu- 
cations. Longer range plans make 
ideal receptacles for money whereby 
parents, grandparents or _ god- 
parents can select a financial vehicle 
to carry on long after they have de- 
parted this world. 

We have found that focusing at- 
tention each October on the sale of 
Life Insurance and Annuities on 
our women’s market always pro- 
duces considerably more _ business 
than we would otherwise receive 
from it. The effects of this concen- 
tration of effort are usually discern- 
ible for at least three months follow- 
ing October and the proper selling 
kits and specialized job which we 
can do for these women is part of 
our useable equipment for the entire 
year. 


A.L.C. 
New Officers 


T THE annual meeting of the 

American Life Convention held 
in Chicago last month, Dwight L. 
Clarke, president of the Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of Cali- 
fornia, was elected president, suc- 
ceeding Claris Adams, president of 
the Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who continues on the execu- 
tive committee. Newly elected mem- 
bers of the executive committee in- 
clude: Frazar B. Wilde, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company ; 
F. W. Hubbell, Equitable Life of 
lowa; H. W. Manning, Great West 
Life; Cecil Woods, Volunteer State 
Life and Ralph R. Lounsbury of the 
Bankers National. Those re-elected 
to the executive committee were: 
R. E. Sweeney of the State Life and 
W. E. Bixby of the Kansas City 
Life. Laurence F. Lee of the Occi- 
dental Life of North Carolina, S. J. 
Hay of the Great National, Alexan- 
der IT. Maclean of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual and R. B. Richardson 
of the Western Life were not up for 
nomination and continue their un- 
expired terms on the committee. 
With the adoption of a new consti- 
tution, Robert L. Hogg, manager 
and general counsel, is now execu- 
tive vice president but there has 
been no change in his duties. 

The more important articles de- 
livered at the convention will be re- 
printed in this publication from time 
to time as circumstances permit. 








BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE CO. 
ANNOUNCES THAT IT NOW HAS A 


QUARTER-BILLION 


of Life Insurance in force. This together with an equally 











impressive volume of Accident and Health Insurance 
reflects the confidence of hundreds of thousands of 
policyowners who have selected B. M. A. to provide 
security for themselves and their families. This achieve- 
ment is also the result of the splendid work done by 
competent Field Representatives whose responsibility it 
is to tell the story of Comnlete Income Protection. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


Business Life Insurance 


IS not my intention to convey 
hat I am an expert in any par- 
cular branch of life insurance, but 
my years of experience, | have 
sotiated contracts that have solved 
many business situations. Nor is it 
my intention to be technical in ref- 
erence to business insurance. 

What is business life insurance? 
Business life insurance deals with 
the people behind a situation. Who 
are these people? They may be pres- 
ilents, general managers, foremen, 
superintendents, inventors, partners, 
sole owners of businesses small and 
large, or stockholders. 

What is a situation? It may be a 
corporation, a key man in an or- 
ganization, a partnership, or a sole 
proprietorship. From now on a sub- 
stantial part of the life insurance 
purchased, I believe, will be pur- 
chased from corporate or business 
funds. The successful underwriter 
must, therefore, be on the lookout 
for business insurance situations. 
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{ 
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"Key" 


Let’s look at one of these situa- 
tions. Recently on a quiz program 
| heard the question “How many 
keys in the United States were re- 
placed last year?’’ The answer was 
35,000,000. The key that no lock- 
smith can replace is the key man in 
the business. Every business, no 
matter how small, has some one on 
whom others depend. He may be 
an executive genius, a supersales- 
man, an outstanding manager, or a 
man of sound business and financial 
judgment. 

How much would it cost the busi- 
ness to replace him? Undoubtedly 
the physical assets of the business 
have all been protected by such cov- 
erages as fire insurance, extended 
coverage, business interruption lia- 
bility, etc. The most priceless asset 
of any business is the human life 
value and, therefore, it should be 
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by RUTH M. KELLEY 


protected. It is true that money 
cannot replace the key man’s abili- 
ties, but it can avoid some of the 
financial loss that comes until a 
successor is found and trained. Life 
insurance performs this function. 


Close Corporation 


What is business insurance for a 
close corporation? If a business is 
incorporated with the stock held by 
a few active members, repercussions 
that can occur upon the death of a 
stockholder are manifold. The stock 
of the deceased is automatically 
transferred to the heirs with all the 
rights that a stock certificate holds. 





Miss Kelley started selling life insurance 
in 1937 with the Connecticut Mutual. In 
May, 1944 was appointed General Agent 
in Detroit, Michigan, for Manhattan Life— 
Kelley-Baum Agency. Qualified as a life 
member of the Women's Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table in 1944; on the Execu- 
tive Committee 1945-46 and Chairman 
1946-47. Miss Kelley is a graduate of the 
University of Detroit and has been most 
active in extra curricular affairs. A Past 
President and Director of Detroit Women's 
Underwriters Association and on the Program 
Committee of the N.A.L.U. in 1945. Her 
hobby is boating. 


Therefore, a new voice, usually in- 
experienced, is then heard in the 
management of the affairs, and many 
times to the damage and detriment 
of the business. Then too, there is 
nothing to prevent the heirs from 
selling their stock and transferring 
the rights of such stock to outside 
interests, even to a competitor. The 
solutions of these problems are 
proper buy and sell agreements 
effected whereunder the surviving 
stockholders agree to buy the share 
of the deceased. The proper amount 
of life insurance on each stockholder 
assures the necessary cash for such 
a transaction. 


Do You Know? 


Who are prospects for this type 
of coverage’ Do you know any cor- 
poration that needs a definite plan 
to forestall undesirable management 
changes caused by the death of a 
stockholder ? 

Do you know any corporation 
that would benefit by a guaranteed 
plan to buy out the deceased stock- 
holder’s widow and heirs rather than 
admit them to active or inactive 
management ? 

Do you know any corporation 
that needs a definite plan to rule 
out competitors buying in in the 
event of a stockholder’s death? 

Do you know any corporation 
that would like to be assured that 
the deceased’s share could be pur- 
chased at a fair price? 

Do you know any corporation 
that would like to build an emer- 
gency fund which can be used to 
stabilize credit or used as collateral ? 

Do you know any corporation 
that would like to have a plan such 
as those already named and also one 
that could build as a retirement for 
superannuated stockholders ? 

Do you know any corporation 
that would like to plan to guard 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


against business mortality by under- 
writing capital invested by ‘each 
stockholder ? 

These are just a few of the situa- 
tions that are prevalent in many 
corporations. We must analyze and 
ferret out these situations. 

The need for business life insur- 
ance is especially apparent in a co- 
partnership. The law is very defi- 
nite and clear as to what happens 
upon the death of a member of a 
co-partnership. It means a choice of 
two things—liquidation or reorgani- 
zation. 

Untortunately it is not necessarily 
the choice of the survivor as to 
which shall occur. The heirs must 
all agree upon the procedure and 
the court must approve. To say that 
dissension frequently arises in this 
problem is to merely look at the 
newspapers in the Want Ad sections 
and see under “Business Oppor- 
tunities” and “Businesses for Sale” 
cases that are direct results of forced 
liquidation. 

Keorganization presents problems 
too. Usually reorganization is dic- 
tated by the heirs of the deceased. 
[sn’t it more logical for partners to 


evaluate their business- and prede- 
termine while living who will be the 
next partner? This avoids the neces- 
sity of placing the responsibility 
upon a probate judge who knows 
nothing of the business and will be 
forced to make a decision regarding 
the value of the business. Isn't it 
better to have an acceptable partner 
than to take in an undesirable part- 
ner or partners which may result if 
left to the deceased’s heirs ? 

The solution, of course, is a 
proper buy and sell agreement 
financed by business life insurance. 
The business life insurance can be 
the bulwark of the purchase price 
or merely a down payment. 


Confidence 


In all of our approaches to busi- 
ness insurance we must gain the 
complete confidence of our prospect 
and impress upon him that the in- 
formation given is held in the strict- 
est confidence. Business insurance 
is rarely sold on a first interview. 
It may be sold on the second inter- 
view, but it more frequently takes 
quite a number of interviews. 

No two businesses have identical 
problems, therefore, the solution to 
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each case must be tailor made. It is 
most important that we do not as- 
sume any legal responsibility. Con- 
sult with, work with, yes, and even 
in some cases direct the drafting of 
the proper agreements with at- 
torneys. Check the wills of all in- 
terested persons and, if there is no 
will or if the will is outmoded, sug- 
gest that a will be drafted or revised. 


Do You Know? 


Who are prospects for partner- 
ship insurance? Do you know a 
partnership that would like to pre- 
vent forced liquidation ’ 

Do you know a partnership that 
would suffer a financial loss in the 
event of the death of an influential 
partner ? 

Do you know a partnership that 
needs a sinking fund? 

Do you know a partnership that 
needs to guarantee to a deceased 
partner's family an adequate in- 
come? 

Do you know a partnership that 
is growing and should create an 
emergency fund that might be used 
for expansion purposes later ? 

These are just a few examples of 
business life insurance situations. 





Best’s Life News 
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INDUSTRIAL 


T IS entirely appropriate, I be- 
lieve, in this, our most successful 
life insurance year, to consider the 
necessity for teamwork in our busi- 
ness. 

It is an accepted fact that the 
caliber of the men engaged in our 
work is at its highest point, and this 
is just the beginning. With this im- 
proved personnel, there is the fast 
growing development of life insur- 
ance men conducting their business 
as professional men. 


Important to One Another 


This is most noticeable in the in- 
dustrial field, where at one time 
there was the false impression that 
a strong man could do better in his 
territory if his competitors were 
weak. Many years ago the bottom 
fell out of this theory when results 
proved that the best records were 
generally made in a city or in a sec- 
tion of it where other companies 
were successiul. A life insurance 
man must accept his business as a 
proiession. In the first place he sells 
a service ; he has intimate knowledge 
of his policyholders’ affairs; he 
knows their condition of health; he 
has knowledge of their financial sit- 
uation, and many other facts which 
must be considered in professional 
confidence just as their doctor and 
lawyer considers his information. 

It is difficult indeed for a life in- 
surance man to work by the hour 
or so much a call or on a stated 
salary. 


Increasing Prestige 


We are important to one another 
in increasing the prestige of the life 
insurance business and the men en- 
gaged in it. The day of the “twister” 
is gone and he was eliminated 
through the combined efforts of the 
honorable men in our profession. 
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Teamwork 


by WIMMER W. RESLER 


x * * 


He was completely discredited 
through the efforts of teamwork. 
Life insurance wealth of people has 
been established and will be main- 
tained and increased by the constant 
vigilance of the men engaged in it. 
This calls for a high ethical standard 
on their part. 

In my limited personal experience 
| have had scores of people question 
me about their insurance in other 
companies, and a courteous review 
of the life insurance they own has, 
I think, strengthened their confi- 
dence in it when I complimented 
them upon their judgment in acquir- 
ing the insurance that they own, 
and in many instances this discus- 





Mr. Resler, a consistent leader in Western 
and Southern's Industrial Department, works 
out of its South Bend, Indiana Agency. He 
joined the company in 1931; is married; 
currently controls a debit of $375,000; arrears 
average 7%-l0%; yearly collection percent- 
age 103.5 and advance payments average 
385%. Works under a “Trustee” arrange- 
ment with the company. V. P. of local under- 
writers’ association. 


sion of their life insurance has de- 
veloped situations which enabled me 
to write additional insurance, and 
I have heard many times of other 
life insurance men who, when ques- 
tioned about the insurance in my 
company, have been just as inter- 
ested in explaining its benefits to 
the people. This sort of teamwork 
establishes and increases the confi- 
dence of the people in the insurance 
they own. It also increases their 
respect for the men engaged in our 
profession and establishes a market 
for additional insurance for all of 
us. 


Reviewing Needs 


A fundamental in the industrial 
department is calling on new homes, 
and as has been covered in this 
series of articles, occasionally you 
find a family that has no life insur- 
ance protection. Most generally they 
are people who have moved trom 
rural sections that do not have 
agency service. A real job must be 
done in these instances to establish 
the need for life insurance so that 
this business will persist when it is 
written. A majority of the cases, 
however, that you visit have some 
insurance and are already sold on 
the business, as well as the men in it. 


A review of their insurance needs 
brings into focus inadequate protec- 
tion, which has developed many 
times since the original insurance 
was bought . this condition be- 
ing created by a change in the situ- 
ations in these different families. I 
am sure you are all familiar with 
these facts and know that hard work 
on a high plane brings success to 
all of us. As Kipling said; “It ain't 
the individual or the army as a 
whole, but the everlasting teamwork 
of every bloomin’ soul.” 
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H ERE is a practical ready reference and training course in federal 
taxation. Here is a plain-spoken explanation of the outstanding 
federal taxes as imposed by the federal revenue laws — with empha- 
sis throughout on federal income taxation. Actually every angle of 
federal taxation, including “estimates,” income tax withholding, 
repealed excess profits tax (for carry-backs of unused credit which 
may have to be computed for 1946), gift taxes, estate tax, employ- 
ment taxes, stamp taxes, and excise taxes, comes in for understand- 
able explanation and discussion. Not a book, not a Topical Law 
Reporter, this is a Course especially designed to make it easy to 
become familiar with the “ins” and “outs” of the federal tax system 
— how it was developed — what it is today. Gives expert’s-eye view 
of everyday federal tax problems. 


Each Tax, Each Taxpayer — Individuals, Corporations, Partnerships, 
Estates and Trusts — whatever the tax, whoever the taxpayer, if it is 
federal taxation and belongs in the Course, it is covered here, speci- 
fically, definitely. Over 500 illustrative examples and calculations 
make plainer just how the federal tax laws are actually interpreted 
and applied. Current filled-in return forms, and pertinent Code 
provisions provided, plus a wealth of “real-life” background from 
actual tax practice — all contribute to supply everything necessary 
or helpful for an everyday, working knowledge of federal taxation. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
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Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. §2 


Non-Profit Medical Service Held Not 


to Constitute Insurance Business 


HE California Physicians’ Serv- 

ice, a non-profit organization, 
sued to obtain a declaratory judg- 
ment that it is not engaged in the 
business of insurance within the 
meaning of the regulatory statutes 
of California. The Insurance Com- 
missioner of the State of California, 
defendant in the suit, appealed from 
an adverse decision of the trial court, 
and on August 27, 1946, the: Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court, In Bank, 
held that the business conducted by 
the plaintiff did not constitute the 
business of insurance. 

As grounds for reversal of the 
judgment of the trial court the In- 
surance Commissioner declared that 
the courts should not place judicial 
approval upon a controversial type 
of new business enterprise ; also that 
in the absence of specific statutory 
authority for declaratory relief 
against the state or officer of the 
state, such action cannot be main- 
tained. The Supreme Court decided 
against both contentions of the Com- 
missioner, and in answer to the 
Commissioner’s argument stated that 
it is a matter of common knowledge 
that there is great social need for 
adequate medical benefits at a cost 
which the average wage earner can 
afford to pay. Unquestionably the 
distribution of these services has 
lagged far beyond production. Dur- 
ing the past several decades many 
plans have been devised to distribute 
the cost of medical care (see: People 
vs. Pacific Health Corporation, 12 
Cal. (2d) 156; Butterworth vs. 
Boyd, 12 Cal. (2d) 140; Pacific 
Employers Ins. Co. vs. Carpenter, 
10 Cal. App. (2d) 592; 52 Harvard 
Law Review, 809). In 1917 the 
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California Legislature adopted a 
constitutional amendment calling for 
the creation of a system of state 
medicine financed through taxation. 
This amendment was rejected by the 
people. In 1935, similar legislation 
met defeat. The medical profession 
then undertook the responsibility for 
providing medical service on an 
ability-to-pay-for basis. The court 
stated that it is obvious that the 
Legislature, by enacting Section 
593a of the Civil Code providing 
for the incorporation of Health 
Service Corporations expressly 
authorized such organizations as the 
plaintiff in this suit. 

The court then found that the 
business of the Service lacks one 
essential element necessary to bring 
it within the scope of the insurance 
law, namely that it assumes no risk. 
That under the provisions of the 
contract or group: agreements it is 
a mere agent or distributor of funds. 
It does not promise the beneficiary 
members that it will provide medical 


Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
general counsel for the Great American 
Reserve Insurance Company. 


care; on the contrary, “‘the services 
which are offered to * * * bene- 
ficiary members of California Physi- 
cians’ Service are offered personally 
to said members by the professional 
members of California Physicians’ 
Service.” 

The court cites with approval the 
decision in Jordan vs. Group Health 
Association, 107 Fed. (2d) 239, 
245, in which the court held that the 
corporation was not engaged in in- 
surance because it assumed no risk. 

The court also calls attention to 
the fact that statutory and legisla- 
tive requirements that reserves be 
maintained by the insurance com- 
pany is not applicable to the plaintiff 
in this case because by the very 
nature of its operations it could not 
accumulate vast reserves, the flow 
of funds from patient to physician 
primarily being on a monthly basis 
of pay-as-you-go; and to require re- 
serves would be useless and uneco- 
nomic waste. California Physicians’ 
Service vs. Garrison, Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of Cali- 
fornia, 11 Life Cases, 1033, para. 
504-627. 


Loss of Time as Consequence of Acci- 


dental Death Held Not Recoverable 


The Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident Association issued its 
“Perfect Income Policy” to Jakor 
Aleksich providing for monthly in- 
demnity for total disability and in- 
demnity for loss of life. The 
indemnity for loss of life being pay- 
able to Alva Aleksich, the named 
beneficiary, if surviving the insured, 
and otherwise to the estate of the 
insured. All other indemnities of 
the policy were payable to the In- 
sured. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


This was the only mention in the 
policy, however, of any kind of a 
death benefit. 

The named beneficiary sued for 
loss of time of the insured on ac- 
count of his being accidentally in- 
jured and killed. 

The Montana Supreme Court, in 
a majority decision, found in favor 
of the insurance company on two 
different grounds: 


(1) On the broad principle that 
a provision in an accident in- 
surance policy indemnifying 
against loss of time and con- 
taining no provisions as to 
death benefits does not in- 
clude loss of time resulting 
from accidental death ; and, 
(2) on the ground that this broad 
principle was applicable in 
the particular case despite 
the fact that the insurance 
policy involved therein con- 
tained in its standard provi- 
sions reference to an acci- 
dental death of the insured. 
Apparently this is the only case 
in which this precise question has 
been raised. The first proposition 
set out in the court’s opinion is but 
another angle of the rule that no 
liability for death arises under a 
policy provision for indemnity to 
the insured in case of his permanent 
or total disability, and the court in 
its search for precedents, very ap- 
propriately called attention to a 
number of cases dealing with this 
situation. (See Annotation in 98 
A. L. R. 811 and preceding annota- 
tions.) There can hardly be any 
doubt that the decision of the court 
on this point is correct, and is sup- 
ported not only by ample precedents 
but also by practical common sense. 
The second proposition involves 
an entirely different problem, that 
of reconciling two _ inconsistent 
clauses in the insurance policy, and 
it is in respect to the position taken 
by the majority of the court in their 
opinion that Justice Angstman dis- 
sented. His dissenting opinion 
makes interesting reading but the 
majority opinion is supported by a 
long and more convincing list of 
precedents. Aleksich vs. Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident Associa- 
tion, 164 Pac, (2d) 372, 162 
A. L, R, 263, 
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SAVINGS BANK INSURANCE 


E ARE fully aware that sav- 

ings bank life insurance was ap- 
proved by the legislature some years 
ago as a purely social measure with 
the object of furnishing life insur- 
ance primarily to the underprivi- 
leged people of New York State. 
Our Association was not happy 
about the creation of a special sys- 
tem of writing life insurance, but 
we confined our efforts to urging 
that the legislature fix a low limit 
on the amount of insurance which 
can be issued on one life so that sav- 
ings bank life insurance would keep 
within its social purpose. 

The banks have endeavored to de- 
part from this original social intent 
and to change the system to one 
more comparable to their banking 
activity. In any such move as this, 
the agents of the State are very 
deeply interested because, as is 
known, policies for $7,500 and less 
make up approximately 95% of the 
number of sales of ordinary life in- 
surance and approximately 70% of 
the volume of sales. The writing of 
life insurance policies for this 
amount is definitely an attempt to 
change the character of savings bank 
life insurance from that of purely 
social life insurance for the benefit 
of the underprivileged to that of al- 
most full competition with the life 
insurance companies and _ their 
agents. 


Legitimate Competition 


We do not fear legitimate compe- 
tition. But any threat of competition 
of these proportions should not be 
permitted on a basis of favoritism or 
one which is not well founded in 
both methods of operation and su- 
pervision, such as have been devel- 
oped over the years in the conduct 
of the life insurance business by the 
life insurance companies and the In- 
surance Department of New York 
State. 

We know that the executives of 
the savings banks have at heart the 
welfare of their institutions and the 
public acceptance of their system of 
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N.Y. S. Underwriters’ Position 


banking. We have a similar interest 
in the life insurance business. We 
are familiar with the history of life 
insurance and how time and experi- 
ence had to correct some of the er- 
rors and pitfalls which crept into it. 
Years were required to work out the 
system of checks and balances now 
found in closely regulated legal re- 
serve life insurance. Damage to pol- 
icyholders caused by untested the- 
ories and methods employed by as- 
sessment and fraternal insurance 
still show their effect. All errors 
made en route had to be borne by 
policyholders even after those people 
responsible for the errors had with- 
drawn from the picture. It is be- 
cause of this that we energetically 
take a definite position on what we 
believe to be sound premises in the 
conduct of life insurance. 


Misrepresentation 


The life insurance business under 
the insurance law and supervision in 
New York State has grown to a po- 
sition of security and public accept- 
ance. We know that this present 
position is due largely to the devel- 
opment of definite standards in man- 
agement, supervision and methods 
of distribution. We see no reason 
for the creation by law of two sep- 
arate systems of writing life insur- 
ance. We do not object to any au- 
thorized company writing life in- 
surance without agents. We do ob- 
ject to two separate systems of or- 
ganization and control. 

For the banks to contend that 
they are subject to the same require- 
ments as regular life insurance com- 
panies is untrue. Not to attempt to 
enumerate the differences, but mere- 
ly to illustrate with some examples, 
we point out the following: 

1. The Superintendent of Banks 
reports that there are 61 million 
dollars of life insurance in force 
through 34 issuing banks, yet there 
is no report available to the public 
comparable to that filed with the 
Superintendent of Insurance by 


every life insurance company doing 
business in this state. 

2. The legal reserve life insurance 
companies transact their business 
with the public through life insur- 
ance agents licensed under the in- 
surance laws of the State. The law 
requires that before an agent’s li- 
cense is issued there shall be on file 
with the Superintendent, a written 
application of the prospective licen- 
see and a certificate by the insurer 
stating that the insurer is satisfied 
that the applicant is trustworthy and 
competent to act as an insurance 
agent. The Superintendent of Insur- 
ance further is required to test the 
applicant by written examination. 
While it is true that certain salaried 
employees of a company or an agent 
are permitted to sell life insurance 
over the counter without a license, 
this authority stems from either the 
license of the company or the license 
of the agent. Thus, from a life in- 
surance company the public receives 
the services of an agent who is ac- 
countable for any misdoings, such as 
twisting a policy for which there is 
a penalty provided, or for making 
misleading or false statements or 
otherwise failing to meet the re- 
quirements established by law in the 
policyholders’ interest. 


Advertising 


3. There have been instances of 
misleading statements appearing in 
advertisements which, after some 
time, were largely corrected. Had 
they not been corrected there is 
grave doubt that the authority and 
penalties contained in the Insurance 
Law, dealing with “Misrepresenta- 
tions, misleading statements and in- 
complete comparisons” could be ap- 
plied. Similar questions will arise as 
to whether or not statutory controls 
found wise for life insurance com- 
panies will apply to savings bank life 
insurance. 

4. The Insurance Law, specifi- 
cally prohibits the payment or allow- 
ance of any bonuses, prizes or re- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Savings Bank Life—Continued 


wards of any kind whatsoever based 
upon the volume of new business or 
the aggregate number of policies 
written or paid for. There has been 
at least one instance in which a sav- 
ings bank has not complied with this 
regulation for, in Rochester, New 
York, cash awards were given out to 
employees of a bank for the largest 
sales of savings bank life insurance 
during a contest period. This is an 
illustration of a practice by savings 
bank life insurance which either is 
expressly in violation of the Insur- 
ance Law or where the Law does not 
apply to savings banks but does to 
life insurance companies. 


These examples are enough to 
point out the meaning of our con- 
tention that there are two separate 
systems of writing life insurance. 

In matters of advertising we do 
object to statements which reflect 
unfavorably, either intentionally or 
unintentionally, on the character and 
services of life insurance companies 
and their agents. We refer specifi- 
cally to just two phrases which have 
become almost slogans of savings 
bank life insurance in New York 
State: namely, “Low Cost Life In- 
surance” and “No Agent Will Call.” 

The public impression drawn 
from “Low Cost Life Insurance” is 
that the same, or closely similar, 
protection and services are available 
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United Life And Accident Insurance Company 


CONCORD, N. H. 
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Policies Designed to Help the AGENT 


4 
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, 

, 
( @ HEALTH BENEFITS—$200 for 50 months beginning 30 days from date 
‘ of total disability from sickness. Non-cancellable—Non-Proratable. ‘ 
, © ACCIDENT BENEFITS—$200 for 50 months from first day of total dis-  ‘ 
{ ability. Non-cancellable—Non-Proratable. 
( = HOSPITAL BENEFITS—$200 for 3 months from first day of total dis- ; 
( ability either by accident or sickness. Non-cancellable—Non-Proratable.  ‘ 
@ LIFE BENEFITS—Double, Triple Indemnity—Waiver of Premium. 
> ; 
P : 
, 4 
‘ 


These Policies are What the Public Wants and Needs. 


e® @ ® 
For Details Write WILLIAM D. HALLER, Vice Pres. and Agency Mar. 

















Mortality Table. 


Very liberal dividends. 





Lutweran Mutua 
Offers 


Low cost life insurance based on the American Men 


Policies issued from birth to Age 65. 


Attractive agency contracts to Lutherans in 21 states. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WAVERLY, IOWA 
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in savings bank life insurance as in 
insurance issued by the companies, 
For many reasons this is not true, 


Agents’ Position 


The public impression drawn 
from “No Agent Will Call” is (1) 
that the equivalent of the services of 
the agent is available at the bank, 
and (2) that having an agent call 
on you is an unwelcome intrusion. 
We know that life insurance pro- 
tection would not be owned by any- 
where near the number of people 
who have it today were it not for 
the sales and service efforts of the 
life insurance agent. We can pro- 
duce thousands of letters to show 
that, of an agent’s visit was con- 
sidered an intrusion at the time of 
the sale, it was welcomed, if not 
then, at least later on by the grate- 
ful widow of a deceased policy- 
holder. 

It is our opinion that competition 
should entirely avoid casting of un- 
favorable comments on a competitor. 

If the banks wish to be fully in 
the life insurance business, we have 
no objection so long as they form a 
company as required by the Insur- 
ance Law. If the system is under 
the established life insurance law, 
then the matter of limit if the 
amount of life insurance that can 
be written on a single life, or 
whether the sales are made with or 
without agents, becomes no concern 
of ours. 


We feel the present savings bank 
system is class legislation which the 
banks do not need. The system 
should be under the same supervi- 
sion and regulation as any other life 
insurance company, whether or not 
the system is to promote its business 
with the use of agents. If the 
officers and clerks of banks are to as- 
sume the functions of an agent by 
acting in a sales capacity, as is be- 
ing done, then they should qualify 
as agents by the same standards as 
are required of any other citizen and 
be amenable to the same state super- 
visory controls. 

Our Association has constantly 
maintained that we could not have, 
nor do we want, a monopoly of the 
distribution of life insurance. We 
still maintain that position. 


‘Prom “Bulletin,” official publication New 
York City Life Underwriters Assn. 
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\ EDICAL RESEARCH FUND 


Additional Grants 


“LEVEN additional fellowships 
and three more grants-in-aid to 
»:edical institutions for research in 
seases of the heart and of the ar- 


cries were announced in September 


by the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund, from its offices in the 
New York Academy of Medicine 
Huilding. The additional awards 
bring this year’s allocation of re- 
search funds to nearly $700,000. 

Organized a year ago, the Life 
insurance Medical Research Fund 
is supported by 149 legal reserve 
life insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada. All re- 
search sponsored by the Fund is 
devoted at present to the cardiovas- 
cular diseases, the single most prev- 
alent cause of death in modern civili- 
zation. 

With this announcement of the 
awards, Dr. Francis R. Dieuaide, 
Scientific Director, revealed that 
applications for research fellowships 
for 1947 will close on January 1, 
1947 and for grants-in-aid, on Janu- 
ary 31, 1947. Dr. Dieuaide, who 
is clinical professor of medicine on 
the staff of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia Univers- 
ity, placed the usual value of fellow- 
ships at from $1,500 to $2,000 a 
year for junior fellows and from 
$2,500 to $3,500 for seniors. 

The individual postgraduate fel- 
lows named in September by M. 
Albert Linton, Chairman of the 
und, and the institutions at which 
they will conduct research, fellow: 

Dr. Harwell G. Davis, II, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; Medical Col- 
lege of Alabama. Dr. Charles V. 
Dowling, New York City; Western 
Reserve University. Dr. Jerome 
Gross, New York City; Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Dr. 
Harper K. MHellems, Lewisburg, 
West Virginia; Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital. Dr. Jack J. Lewis, Los 
Angeles, California; Stanford Uni- 
versity. Dr. Harold Mankin, New 
York City; Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Dr. George E. Murphy, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research. Dr. Hugh 
Grant Skinner, New Toronto, On- 
tario; University of Toronto. 
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Geo. Albert Smith, President 


“GRATITUDE” 


Let us be thankful in this three hundred and 
twenty-sixth year since the coming of our 
Pilgrim fathers for a free America where justice 
and liberty prevail, for an ideology that “all men 
are created equal,” for an abundant harvest, and 
for the assurance of continuing financial security 
for ourselves and for our families through the 


great American institution of Life Insurance. 






LIFE 


MPANY 





Salt Lake City, Utah 











Renewal Commission Loans 


* * 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS CREDIT CORPORATION 
1410 Northwestern Bank Building 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Three junior fellowships were an- 
nounced by Mr. Linton, to students 
who have not yet completed their 
work for degrees in medicine or the 
medical sciences. These were 
Thomas C. Hall, of Boston, Mass., 
to work at the Harvard Medical 
School; Miss Marie Louise Nieft 
of Chicago, Ill., to work at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California Medi- 
cal School, and Murray Saffran of 
Montreal, Quebec, to work at McGill 
University. 

Grants-in-aid were awarded to 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
D. C., for support of research into 
the embyiology of the veins of the 
brain, under the supervision of Dr. 


George W. Corner; to McGill Uni- 
versity, for support of research to- 
wards the development of proced- 
ures for heart surgery, under the 
supervision of Dr. David W. Mac- 
Kenzie, and to New York Univers- 
ity, for support of research towards 
designing an extremely delicate 
sensitive apparatus for measuring 
the blood pressure in the heart, un- 
der the supervision of Dr. Homer 
W. Smith. 

The fellowship awards bring the 
total number given by the Fund in 
the first year of its operation to 20, 
representing $55,800. The 20 fel- 
lows come from 11 states and 2 
Canadian provinces. 
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A BILLION 
DOLLARS 
OF SECURITY 


for 


300,000 Policyowners 


Fignt words with a significant story about the 
Great-West Life. 











They tell of the Company effectively winning 
and retaining public confidence. 


They reveal the virility of leadership and the 
services of a well-trained field force which have 


been characteristic of the Great-West throughout 
its history. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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Industrial Agent a Professional? 


HE term, Professional, has been 

applied in the insurance business 
primarily to agents who make it a 
practice to sell pension trusts, group 
and large business cases or large in- 
dividual cases. These agents, who 
because of the type of clientele they 
serve, master the fine points of es- 
tate creation and the relationship of 
wills, trusts, taxation and other ad- 
vanced underwriting practices. They 
are thereby equipped to render com- 
plete service to their policyholders. 
Knowledge resulting from study and 
experience are the primary qualifica- 
tions upon which they base their 
claim to the title of Professional 
Life Underwriter. 


Different Clientele 


Can the Industrial Agent be so 
classified? The answer is, “Yes.” 
Not, of course, on the same basis as 
the Ordinary Agent, but a fair com- 
parison based on the difference in 
clientele will reveal that the com- 
petent Industrial Man renders pro- 
fessional service of a caliber that is 
every bit as important and necessary, 
as his brother, the Ordinary Agent. 

The Industrial Man has probably 
only superficial knowledge of the 
legal detail involved in making a 
valid gift. He doesn’t require any 
more, since his clients are not af- 
fected by Estate Taxes. However, 
he has a very thorough knowledge 
of the psychological factors that he 
must employ in order to persuade 
the head of a family, in modest cir- 
cumstances, to provide the maxi- 


by JOHN C. DALE 


John Hancock, Bronx 


mum amount of insurance protec- 
tion, that his income will permit, for 
the benefit of his dependents. 

He reads in magazines and adver- 
tisements that every man loves his 
family, but he finds that some men 
on his debit are selfish or stupid, or 
both, and it is only as a result of 
some Industrial Agent’s experience 
and knowledge that a reasonable 
amount of protection is provided for 
the families of these men. 

He is taught that every woman 
should be happy to pay premiums on 
the life of the breadwinner of the 
family to insure a mother’s care to 
her child, but he finds the competi- 
tion of a new coat, washing machine, 
or her personal extravagances re- 
quires the full exercise of his ability 
as a life underwriter to keep her 
paying premiums on her husband’s 
insurance. 


Life Insurance Usually Only Form 
of Saving 


He realizes that the money he gets 
out of the weekly pay check is in 
many cases the total savings of the 
family and that the rest of the check 
passes completely through and out 
of the family before the next one 
is received. He collects not just an 
insurance premium, but the backlog 
upon which this family must fall 
when an emergency or disaster hits. 
He feels his responsibility so much 
more keenly, because he realizes that 


no resources exists to carry the fam- 
ily over the period of stress except 
the resource which he creates and 
nurses through good times and bad. 

His conservation problems are 
ones that require not only tact and 
fortitude, but must surmount those 
periods of want and privation that 
require expert diplomatic handling 
to overcome. It is not too hard to 
conserve business that is paid for out 
of surplus funds, but when it means 
insurance premium instead of a 
weekly movie for the family, the 
insurance agent’s advice must be 
highly regarded, if the protection is 
to be kept in force. 


Study Not Confined to School 


Just as study and experience 
makes a Professional Life Under- 
writer of an Ordinary Agent, so 
does study and experience make a 
Professional Life Underwriter of 
an Industrial Agent. Study and 
learning is not confined to class- 
rooms. Knowledge is required to 
cope with the small, but vital prob- 
lems of the industrial class of policy- 
holder. The problems require com- 
petent professional handling by men 
who have learned through observa- 
tion and experience, that sympa- 
thetic understanding, together with 
intelligent application of the experi- 
ence they have acquired, is a vital 
part of their service kit. 

Truly, the competent Industrial 
Agent does a Professional job. 





(From “The Bulletin,” 


publication N. Y. C. 
Life Underwriters Assn.) 
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FOR 
MODERATE-INCOME 


FAMILIES... 









000 SPECIAL PROTECTION 


(20 YEAR PLAN) 


GUARANTEES (If death occurs within 20 years from date 
of issue) 

3135 Se STEP-DOWN-SAFELY PAYMENTS DURING 

<7 7 YEARS AS FOLLOWS: 

$1328 Cash and... 

$ 200 Monthly for first year 

180 Monthly. for second year 

160 Monthly for third year 

140 Monthly for fourth year 

120 Monthly for fifth year 

100 Monthly for sixth year 

$ 100 Monthly for seventh year 


(If preferred, will pay equal monthly income, amount of 
which will determine number of months payable.) 


$12,500 os 


GUARANTEES (If death occurs after 20 years from date of 
issue) 


$ ),U (} (} CASH (Payable as income, if preferred) 


SFR RR HR 





Pays Annual Dividends 
An attractive 10-Year Plan also available 


Conversion Privileges 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Aetna Life: Kobert E. Brown, Jr., with 
the company since 1926 and most recently 
casualty advertising manager has been 
promoted to assistant manager of the 
advertising and publicity department of 
the Aetna Life Group. 
x * * 

American National: Lee M. Sessions, 
in the business for three years and in the 
selling field for 18 years, has been named 
manager of the company’s Ordinary De- 
partment in Atlanta, Georgia, at 715-17 
Citizens and Southern Bank Building. 


x * * 


Bankers Life (lowa): Koy A. Frowick 
with the company since 1927 and cur- 
rently an assistant in the sales training 
department has been named educational 
supervisor, 

x * * 


Beneficial Life: Ralph J. Hill, with the 


company since 1940, has been appointed 


General Agent in the newly opened 
Agency for the company in Seattle, 
Wash. 


x * * 


Berkshire Life: Frank Chandler in the 
business since 1937 has been appointed 
general agent for the company in Balti- 
more, Maryland, succeeding John A. 
Venton who is now devoting his entire 
time to personal production. 

New paid business for September, 1946, 
showed a 34% gain over the same month 
of 1945 and the comparable gain for the 
first nine months of this year was 30%. 
September also represented the 43rd con- 
secutive month in showing an increase 
in the amount of paid business over the 
same months in the preceding year. 


e .@ W@W 


Canadian Ordinary Sales: For Au- 


gust, 1946 totaled $85,145,000 and for 
Newfoundland, $905,000. 
a. a 


Commonwealth Life: It took the com- 
pany 22 years to secure its first $100,000,- 
000 of insurance in force; 16 years to 
secure the second $100,000,000 and less 
than 4 years to secure the third $100,000,- 
000. The $300,000,000 mark was achieved 
on October 9 last. 


x* *«* * 
Continental Assurance: Car! E. Haas, 
(.L.U., in the business since 1930 has 


been appointed general agent for the 
company in Brooklyn, New York. 
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McClure in the business for 
more than twenty-six years has been 
appointed general agent for the company 
in Kansas City, Mo. 


x * *® 


Ernest L. 


Detroit Agency Life Cashiers: The 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, William G. 
Fleming, Phoenix Mutual; Vice Presi- 
dent, Miss Jean Norton, Northwestern 
National; Treasurer, Ronald M. Ander- 
son, North American Life Assurance and 
Secretary, Miss Thelma Von Barandy of 
the Mutual Trust Life. 

The National Headquarters of the or- 
ganization has moved from Detroit to 
Indianapolis due to the fact that the latter 
city accumulated the highest number of 
points for various activities during the 
course of the past year. 


ye Ff 8 


Equitable of lowa: September volume 
of new business showed a 91.7% increase 
over the same month in 1945 and the 
comp irable gain for the first nine months 


was 75.1% 
> = = 


Fidelity Mutual: Roberts, 
dent, is also national president of the 
Community Chest and Councils and it 
was he who responded to an address by 
President Truman on behalf of the 
Community Chest of America and the 
United Service Organization in an early 
October broadcast. 
x k * 


Great-West Life: J. B. Nettlefeld, 
C.L.U., with the company since 1935, has 
been appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Agencies. 

Henry A. H. Baker, assistant general 
manager and in the business since 1923 


and with the company since 1933 died 
on September 27 last. 

=x *k* * 
Guardian Life: M. Frank Seals has 


been appointed manager for the State 
of North Carolina for the company. He 
will maintain agency headquarters in the 
Liberty Life Building in Charlotte. 


x *k * 


Home Life: New paid business since 
September, 1946 showed a 45.8% gain 
over the same months in 1945. The com- 
parable gain for the first nine months of 
this year was 59.7%. 

Last month a company-wide program 
of vaccination designed to immunize its 
employees against influenza was inaugu- 


presi- ° 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


rated by the company. The vaccinations 
are available to all members of both the 
office and the field and the entire expense 
is borne by the company. Two injections 
are given, approximately 60 days apart, 
and the results have been quite satisfac- 
tory according to experiments conducted 
by the Army. 

Henry M. Minton, manufacturer, has 
been elected to the board of directors. 


x * *® 


International Congress of Actuaries: 
Meeting was held in Brussels, Belgium, 
September 28 last. British actuaries rep- 
resented the U. S. since none of our 
delegates could be present. The follow- 
ing are members of the U. S. section: 
H.R. Bassford, Metropolitan; J. B. Mac- 
lean, Mutual Life; M. Albert Linton 
(Secretary) and E£. W. Marshall, Provi- 
dent Mutual; A. J. McAndless, Lincoln 
National; E. M. McConney, Bankers of 
lowa; Rk. D. Murphy, Equitable Society 
and J. S. Thompson, Mutual Benefit. 


x * * 


Jefferson Standard: New paid for busi- 
ness during the first nine months of this 
year was in excess of $86,000,000, repre- 
senting a 70% increase over the same 
period. in 1945. As of September 30 last 
the company had $652,250,000 of insur- 
ance in force. 
2: = 


Lincoln National: William R. Beardslee, 
C.L.U., in the business for many years, 
and most recently vice president in charge 
of Agencies for the Columbian National 
Life, has been appointed General Agent 
for the company in Newark, N. J., suc- 
ceeding the late Howard C. Lawrence. 


et 

Metropolitan Life: Paul J. Riley for- 
merly a field training instructor for the 
company has been appointed manager of 
the district office in Homestead, Penna., 
succeeding Myron F. Donahoe who was 
transferred in a similar capacity to South- 
wark District, Philadelphia, Penna. 

John F. Anderson formerly a field 
supervisor has been promoted to manager 
of the Hermitage district in Nashville, 
Tenn., succeeding James F. Eubanks who 
was transferred in similar capacity to the 
Birmingham, Alabama district. 

R. Waller Bond, formerly Manager 
for the company in Louisville, Ky., has 
been transferred in similar cap icity to 


the district office at Lexington, Ky., 
succeeding Spencer H. Brown, who in 
turn moved on to the Jackson, Tenn. 


district office. 
(Continued on the next page} 
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QUALITY 


INSTITUTIONS—like individuals 
—strive toward certain objectives. 
During its more than 40 YEARS 
in business, the INDIANAPOLIS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has 
placed constant emphasis on QUAL- 
ITY. The attainment of size has 
been secondary to Quality, Service 
and Safety. However, the Com- 
pany has grown to be the largest 
Company organized as a Legal Re- 
serve Mutual Company since 1905. 





QUALITY ASSETS— 


The Company’‘s investment portfo- 
lio is given highest commendation 
by competent authorities. 


QUALITY BUSINESS— 


An extremely low lapse ratio, a 
very favorable mortality, are some 
of the indications of the quality 
of the Company’s $161,000,000 


of insurance in force. 


QUALITY REPRESENTATIVES— 


The Company is very proud of its 
representatives. They are career 
underwriters, carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained. Indianapolis 
Life representatives enjoy high in- 
comes—AVERAGE EARNINGS FOR 
TOP TEN IN 1945—$20,568; 
AVERAGE EARNINGS FOR TOP 
TWENTY IN 1945—$14,639; AV- 
ERAGE EARNINGS FOR ALL FULL- 
TIME REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
COMPANY IN 1945—$8,485. 


OPPORTUNITIES— 


General Agencies are available for 
men who can qualify in Evansville, 
Indiana; Davenport, lowa; Corpus 
Christi, Texas; Springfield, Illinois, 
and some other choice territories 
in Indiana, Illinois, Texas, Ohio, 
Michigan, Minnesota and lowa. 


Sere 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
ate ~- 1 ee A. H. KAHLER 


2nd Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 








Field Appointments—Continued 


Minnesota Mutual: New paid business 
for September, 1946, was $8,763,014, 
while the total for the first nine months 
was $82,401,133 representing a gain over 
a similar period in 1945 otf 70.6%. The 
in force mark exceeded $400,000,000 as 
of September 30 last. 


x * * 


Monumental Life: Celebration was held 
last month observing the passing of the 
one-half billion in force in July of this 
year. 

Se -n-? 


Mutual Benefit: John D. Brundage for- 
merly with the Bankers National has 
joined the agency department of the 
company as sales promotion manager. 

Robert WW. Thompson with the com- 
pany since 1902 has been elected assistant 
secretary succeeding Eugene D. Baldwin 
retiring after 51 years of service. 

Harold D. Moore, with the company 
since 1925, has been appointed General 
Agent in Portland, Maine. 


x * * 


Mutual Life: 4. Emil Lawson, C.L.U., 


with the company since 1913, and Adam 
Oberheim, with the company since 1926, 
have been named as Training Assistants 
in the home office. 

George McNamara with the company 
since 1930 has been promoted to admin- 
istrative assistant while at the same time 
Mrs. Annie M. Motheral, assistant actu- 
ary retired. 

x *«* * 


National Fidelity Life: Kemp I”. Wood 
in the business for 14 years has been 
named assistant secretary and office man- 
ager of the company. 

: ae 


National Life of Vermont: Passed the 
$800,000,000 insurance in force mark on 
October 4 last. New business for Sep- 
tember, 1946, totalled $8,134,629—58.90% 
better than the same month of 1945. 
The $80,434,147 in sales for the first nine 
months of this year exceeded the total 
sales for the entire year of 1945. 


7 2 = 


New York City Ordinary Sales: 
Totaled $93,853,000 for August, 1946 
compared with $58,463,000 for the same 
month in 1945. 





GUEIn Los dngeled 
MHECHAPMAN PARK 


}SHOTEL AND BUNGALOWS 


ON FASHIONABLE WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
Private Pool, Sports, Social Rendezvous 
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SANTA RITA HOTEL 


THE GEM OF THE DESERT fi 
FOR A LUXURIOUS a 
NICK HALL, 


i Iri ie Aaeed City 
‘(HOTEL BELLERIVE 


RICHARD D. VANDERWARKER, Mgr. 
Write Above Hotels for Descriptive Folders and Rates 














New York Life: David C. Bevan, most 
recently assistant vice president of the 
Provident Trust Company in Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed assistant treas- 
urer of the company. He _ succeeds 
Thomas F. Daly retiring due to medical 
disability after having served the com- 
pany since 1907, 
x * * 


North American Life Assur.: John S. 
Kilgour with the company since 1939 
has been appointed general counsel and 
secretary succeeding William G. Gallow, 
retired. 

x * * 


Occidental Life: New paid production 
in August, 1946 totaled $18,449,092, while 
for the first 8 months of this year the 
amount of paid business was $148,776,951. 


x * * 


Ohio National: Albert M. Beardshear 
has been appointed manager of field 
service. Prior to service in the Navy he 
was secretary-manager of the Newark, 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce. 


x * * 


Philadelphia Actuaries Club: The first 
Fall meeting was held on Thursday, 
September 26th last, at which time the 
principal topic under discussion was the 
recent changes in the National Service 
Life Insurance set-up. 


x * * 


Phoenix Mutual Life: John J. Outcalt, 
Manager of the company’s Washington- 
Baltimore Agency prior to Army service, 
has returned to his position. At the same 
time Robert K. Schott, C.L.U., formerly 
Manager in Springfield, Mass., has been 
appointed in a similar capacity to the 
company’s Chicago-LaSalle Agency and 
Arthur W. Austin, formerly Supervisor 
of the Washington-Baltimore office, has 
been promoted to Manager of the Port- 
land, Oregon Agency. 


x * * 


Prudential: 7. Neil Mecaskey has been 
named manager of the company’s Ordi- 
nary Agency in Omaha, Nebraska suc- 
ceeding H. B. Ramsey who requested he 
be relieved of direct managerial duties 
and is continuing as associate manager. 
Mr. Mecaskey joined the company’s sales 
force as a special agent in 1921. 

William #. Semmelrogge, in the busi- 
ness since 1936, has been named Manager 
of the company’s Corpus Christi, Texas 
Agency. Mr. Semmelrogge opened his 
new headquarters in the Nixon Building 
on October 1. 

M. C. Owings has been named City 
Loan Manager at Kansas City, Missouri, 
succeeding C. J. Faherty, who was pro- 
moted to the position of Regional Man- 
ager in the home office. 


x * * 


Reliance Life: Harold L. Beckley in the 
business since 1926 and with the company 
since 1936 has been appointed associate 
manager of eastern Pennsylvania depart- 
ment with headquarters at 2217 South- 
field Road, Bellevue Park, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Vernon Chalkley with the company 
since 1940 has been promoted from field 
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manager to associate manager of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee department with 
headquarters in Chattanooga. 


x * * 


Scranton Life: New paid business for 
September, 1946, totalled $888,432 as 
compared with $309,173 for the same 
month of 1945. The gain in insurance in 
force for the first nine months of this 
year is 35% greater than for the entire 
year of 1945. 
2 FF 


Security Mutual: New paid business for 
September, 1946, showed a 70% gain over 
the same month in 1945. Total volume 
of new business for the nine months of 
1946 equalled the best full year’s pro- 
duction in the 60-year history of the 
company. 
x «x * 

Service Life: Philip M. Klutznick an 
attorney at law has been elected to the 
company’s board of directors, and as 
Vice President and Associate Counsel. 


x * * 


State Mutual Life: Harry J. Altick, 
(.L.U., in the business since 1932, has 
been named General Agent for the com- 
pany in Detroit, Michigan, succeeding 
Guy A. Reem, retiring due to ill health. 


x *k * 


Union Central Life: Webb N. Gould, 
the Aurora, Illinois representative of the 
Chicago Agency of the company, observed 
his 90th birthday on September 26th last. 
Mr. Gould is the oldest Union Central 
agent having originally signed his con- 
tract in 1885 and in our opinion he may 
be the oldest active agent of any company. 


x * * 


Union Mutual: Paid business for Sep- 
tember, 1946, showed a 59.04% gain over 
the same month in 1945, while the com- 
parable gain for the first nine months 
of this year was 29.81%. 

=x *«* * 


United States Life: Paul Rk. Danner in 
the business for over twenty-five years 
and most recently director of the com- 
pany’s Latin-American Division has been 
named director of agencies, Foreign 
Agency Division. At the same time 
Alfred H. Winston with the company 
since 1937 and currently manager of the 
branch office in Havana was named as- 
sistant director of agencies, Latin-Amer- 
ican Division. Mr. Winston will function 
in his new capacity from his present 
headquarters. 
x *«* * 


Volunteer State Life: New paid business 
for the first nine months of this year 
showed a 70% increase over the same 
period in 1945. 

=x *«* * 


Washington National: Kalph C. Knob- 
lock with the company since 1931 has 
been promoted to agency supervisor of 
the group department. 

a 2 2 


West Coast Life: //obart L. Rowley, 
with the company since 1939, except for 
military service, has been named Man- 
ager of the company’s Spokane branch 
office. 
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_————$ 
ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


{.$.0. Table of Mortality 
and 


26% Basis for Reserve Valuations 


Adopted for use November 1, 1946 
“Safety” is the paramount value 


in Life Insurance 


We Are Building 
On A Solid Foundation 


Guarantee Mutual Lite Company 


A. B. OLSON, Vice-President 


Omaha Organized 190] Nebraska 
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Office Efficiency—Continued 


the pressure had been building up 
in our friend. His brain recorded 
but did not believe the “things which 
had come to pass.” 


"I'm Getting Out of Here” 


You know what touched him off f 
No! of course not. How could you? 
It was a stenographer ; a very young 
and apparently carefree stenog- 
rapher. She was going down on the 
elevator at mid-morning. He was 
on the same elevator. They both 
had gotten on at the same floor. It 
was all right for him to be on that 
elevator at that hour, but she should 
have been at her desk. Motivated by 
kindliness, and interest (60% ) and 
mild reproach (40%) he asked her 
where she was going at that hour of 
the morning. Here is her reply as 
reported by our friend the boss—"*'] 
am going out to cash my pay check 
and then I am going to get the hell 
out of this dump.” It was payday at 
his firm. From here out this is go- 
ing to be a reprinted monologue 
interspaced with our thoughts. 





“Guy, what would you do about 
situations like this?” 

Our thoughts— (investigate every 
situation that comes to our attention 
to find out what causes employees 
to call our business a dump and to 
leave during mid-morning. They 
just do not walk out without some 
provocation. Unfortunately we do 
not find out and make little effort 
to discover the real causes of labor 
turnover ). 

Then he continued—‘‘what has 
come over people? They do not 
respect authority, tradition or prin- 
ciples. They come in late, leave 
early, refuse to work overtime un- 
less they need the money. They 
complain constantly; they want the 
rewards of effort without expending 
effort; they shirk responsibility ; 
they evidence more interest in the 
salary than in the job; they demand 
rest periods at mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon ; they resent criticism ; 
they stay at home on any prov- 
ocation and excuse; they show 
little, if any, interest in their work; 
they complain at any show of dis- 
cipline.” On and on he went, recit- 
ing every charge in the book. He 





did not want an answer and none 
could have been given to him, then. 
We hazard a guess that he was re- 
lieved to “get it off his mind.” Now, 
many weeks later, we are going to 
answer him in an “open letter to 
the boss.” Here it is! 


An Open Letter 


Dear Friend Boss: 

A letter is so much easier to use 
as a vehicle of reprimand than a 
face-to-face encounter. We _ can 
write things which otherwise would 
be left unsaid. My reply must be 
considered as being from one boss 
to another. It is not our intention 
to justify nor condemn but rather 
to interrogate. Respect for author- 
ity does not come because of that 
authority but rather from the acts 
which those in authority perform— 
in short, their conduct. Tradition 
means little unless it is understood 
and accepted. As for principles, 
they vary according to the view- 
points of the critic. If by principles 
you mean the urges which develop 
dependability, reliability and trust- 
worthiness in a person, please re- 






































































































































tunity, such as: 


newal commissions. 





PAUL C. BUFORD, President 








CHECK THESE POINTS 


The opportunity to serve is inherent in 
Life Insurance, but greatest success is 
often measured by the plus factors offered 
Representatives. Shenandoah Life offers 
many plus factors which enhance oppor- 


“A well-rounded line of policies—all 
forms of Life Insurance and Annuities. 
“ Fair Contracts and Group Life Insurance : 
at Company expense. * Friendly relations 
between the Field Force and the Home 
Office. * Liberal first year and vested re- 


OPENINGS IN VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
TENNESSEE AND ALABAMA, 


; enandoalt 
[fp INSURANCE 60., ING. 
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GROWTH 





In the sunshine of Occidental’s substantial 
business increases stands an alert group of 
field representatives, business men with sub- 
Stantial incomes and a retirement income on 
the horizon. 


Each of these men is flanked by home office 
co-operation, proven sales aids and exclusive 
policy features. Together they form a winning 
combination. 


OCCIDENTAL4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 

















HOME OFFICE 


RALBIGH.NORTH CAROLINA 
LAURENCE F. LEE. PRESIDENT 


WEHAVEGOODTERRITORY OPEN 
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WE WORK! 


‘— are those who seek to undermine 
our American economy. Should they succeed, the 
futures of 70 million people who have placed in the 
life insurance companies custodianship of $160,000,- 
000,000 worth of financial hopes and ambitions 
would be shattered. 


These subversive efforts can be thwarted... 
crushed . . . by the 357 life insurance companies 
and the thousands of men and women who represent 
them. But if a united front is to be presented 
against these radical economic theorists, the feeling 
that the Field Forces and the Home Offices are 


separate branches of our industry must be elim- 


inated. 


That is a big reason behind the close cooperation 
between the Union Central Field Force and its 


Home Office. Their basic objective is identical — 
to serve the public with increasing effectiveness 
toward the end that we will have in this country a 
permanently sound economic prosperity. 


That’s the way we feel at The Union Central. 
And that’s the way we work. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company + Cincinnati 





member that they (the urges) are 
affected by environment as well as 
background. All virtues must have 
their tangible reward and are not, 
in a business sense, a reward within 
themselves. Has discipline been 
practiced without a show of anger? 
Has criticism been given in a help- 
ful, constructive way rather than in 
a destructive harangue? Have you 
analyzed the qualities which you 
would have your employees possess, 
and have you explained the value of 
these qualities and their possession ? 

Have you acted promptly on sug- 
gestions which your employees may 
have at one time attempted to make ? 
Has your mind really been open to 
suggestions or have you developed, 
unconsciously, a negative attitude 
because you believe a suggestion is 
a disguised criticism of the present 
order? 

Have you made sure that the em- 
ployees which you have hired think 
as you think, value the same things 
which you value, and are capable 
of responding to fair treatment? 
Have you rewarded those who did 
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show an interest? Is there really a 
chance to “get ahead” in your firm? 
Have you delegated your own re- 
sponsibilities and duties, at least in 
part, to subordinates? Do you de- 
velop your organization into a team 
rather than a one-man show? Do 
you take time to train your super- 
visors in handling human relations ? 


Go More Than Half-way 


No, don’t squirm, my boss friend. 
I have a couple more questions. | 
doubt that you will really answer 
any of them. How long has it been 
since you went to the other fellow’s 
office or desk instead of asking him 
to come to yours? How long has it 
been since you left the protection of 
your desk and visited your organiza- 
tion? How many employees can you 
call by name? How many do you 
really know? 

A few employees have in them 
the ingredients of creating their own 
forces‘ of interest, enthusiasm and 
“steam.” Most of them, however, 
draw~on the reservoir of inspiration 


that should be provided by their 
supervisors. Supervision is leader- 
ship and don’t ever forget it. 

One last inquiry. Do you or your 
assistants explain the importance of 
punctuality, attendance, rules and 
regulations? Do you explain the 
importance of each job to each in- 
cumbent ? 


Our open letter to you doesn't 
really answer your problem nor will 
it change your attitude. Self-made 
men are often intolerant of human 
frailties. Teach others to emulate 
your example voluntarily rather 
than to try to cast them into your 
mold and then be disappointed in the 
results. 

No, my boss friend, the only per- 
sons who can make any contribution 
to your problems’ solutions are the 
employees. Let them reply to your 
allegations and be guided by their 
reply. The first step in the “scien- 
tific method” is to recognize that a 
problem exists. You have recog- 
nized the wrong problem. 

Yours truly, 
Guy Fergason 
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NATIONAL SERVICE LAPSES 


T THE termination of the war 

in August, 1945, the amount of 
National Service life insurance in 
force, applied for and in the process 
of being issued probably totalled in 
the neighborhood ot $140,000,000,- 
000. We say “probably totalled” 
because of the volume of business 
and the inadequate facilities it has 
not been possible at any time during 
the second world war to say that 
a definite amount of National Serv- 
ice life insurance was in force as of 
that particular date. The official 
estimated amount of National Serv- 
ice life insurance in force as of Au- 
gust 31, 1946 was $39,000,000,000 
which means that approximately 
$100,000,000,000 of this insurance 
has lapsed in the course of one year 
following the cessation of hostilities. 
These lapses of course constitute a 
record that has never been equalled 
in the history of the business and 


it is our hope that it is never ap- 
proached again. 


The Institute of Life Insurance 
sometime ago made a study of lapses 
among the regular old line com- 
panies. The mean amount of ordi- 
nary life insurance in force in these 
companies as of December 31, 1945 
was $101,000,000,000. During the 
course of 1945, $641,000,000 worth 


of insurance was surrendered and 





H. O. POSITION WANTED 


Man, age 40, would like position as 
assistant to Superintendent of Agencies 
of medium size life insurance company. 
Sixteen years' experience: three years in 
field, three years as cashier, one year as 
field supervisor in Middle West, one year 
as assistant manager in Northern Cali- 
fornia office, eight years as manager 
Northern California. Address replies to 
Box L-906, Best's Life Insurance News, 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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100% Service and 
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Render your Policyholders 


$1,459,000,000 was lapsed, repre- 
senting a 2.08% decrease of the 
amount in force. On the industrial 
side the mean amount in force was 
$27 820,000,000 and during the 
course of the year $340,000,000 was 
surrendered and $1,604,000,000 was 
lapsed. The percentage in this case 
was 6.99. This comparison should 
once and for all resolve the question 
of whether subsidized Government 
insurance offers more protection 
than the policies provided by the 
regular old line companies. It is 
little comfort to the beneficiaries of 
lapsed policies to stress the low cost 
of Government insurance. The dif- 
ference in cost among the old line 
companies and between such com- 
panies and Government insurance is 
small and for practical purposes of 
no importance. Life insurance was 
devised to provide protection for 
those dependent on another. 


O.N.L./ 
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Iucrease Your Sates 





Life insurance sales are good .. . but the 
demand for accident and health and hospital- 
ization coverage is equally brisk. When you sell 
both you can make more sales per call and at 
the same time provide your policyholders with 
complete personal insurance protection. 
AGENCY OPENINGS IN’ Write today for details 
Calif., Ga., Ill, regarding North Ameri- 
Ind., Kan., Mich., can Life’s complete line 
Mo., Neb., N. J., of protection including 
N. D., Ohio, Wis., lifetime disability, acci- 
and Wyo. dent and hospitalization 

coverage. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
C. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Supt. of Agencies 


North American Building, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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” 
FFA. The hustle and bustle of 


these unsettled days sometimes causes one to lose 
his perspective—his sense of values becomes a 
jumbled hodge-podge. As with individuals, so it 
is with companies making giant strides in financial 
gains. They often forget that a competent, aggres- 
sive sales force is largely responsible for company 


success. 


We, at Ohio National, are ever aware of the 
all-important role our Underwriters play. That is 
why we stand behind them ready to offer a helping 
hand, or provide assistance when requested. Sales 
helps, direct mail campaigns, planned presenta- 
tions, plus advice and counsel, are just little things 
that we and every other insurance company offers. 
But we pride ourselves on giving that extra 
“something” that makes for a truly successful 


underwriting career. 
* F.F.A.—Field Force Achievement. 


T. W. APPLEBY, Pres. 


THE OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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AMERICAN MAGAZINE SURVEY 


NATIONWIDE survey by The 

American Magazine shows that 
one out of five of its readers already 
is planning to buy more insurance 
and that there is a great demand for 
insurance companies to provide 
through their advertising more facts 
about the types of policies available, 
henefits, etc. 

Moreover, the survey reveals that 
14 per cent of families with annual 
incomes of $5,000 or more carry 
less than $5,000 worth of life insur- 
ance and that families with children 
present the best insurance prospects. 
Kight per cent of those responding 
to the questionnaire state they have 
a definite plan for purchasing life 
insurance at regular tntervals and, 
in anormal year, the average Ameri- 
can Magazine family is setting aside 
14 per cent of its income as savings. 

Asked specifically “what kind of 
information would you like life in- 


Ysual Gacts Revealed 


surance companies to give you in 
their advertising ?”’, those queried 
replied : 
Facts about the various types 

OF POMS: 66a sec cki digs 74% 
Recommendations for fami- 

lies of varying sizes and 

MOE 6 cidvimdisnSeess 57 %o 
Facts about the company .. 54% 
The benefits of life insurance 44% 
Information about personal 

health of the family ..... 21% 


“The limited knowledge of their 
own insurance company’s name is 
attested by the fact that well over 
half of the families answering didn't 
fill in the blank for company name,’ 
states a report on the survey. ““The 
inference is most of them didn't 
know the name, suggesting a fertile 
soil for those life insurance compa- 
nies which cultivate those readers 
with wide educational programs.” 


As to what influenced their pur- 
chase of insurance, 50 per cent gave 
credit to an agent or broker. Thirty- 
five per cent gave their wives credit 
and 22 per cent named their fathers. 

Seven out of ten revealed famili- 
arity with the insurance advertiser's 
message in the three leading media 
and, of these, 62 per cent attributed 
their knowledge to advertising in 
magazines, 32 per cent to radio, and 
30 per cent to newspapers. In this 
connection, the survey report states : 

“Since magazines are a more de- 
liberative media, giving more time 
for reflection, those aware of adver- 
tising in magazines registered the 
highest consciousness of company 
name—45 per cent. Thirty-nine per 
cent of those conscious of radio ad- 
vertising could recall the company 
name, and 28 per cent of those aware 
of newspaper advertising were simi- 
larly successful.” 











sive company. 


7 FEDERAL LIFE 
of Chicago 


IS HAPPY TO ANNOUNCE 
the crossing of the $100,000,000 mark 
of life insurance in force, and Accident 
and Health Premium Income at a rate 


in excess of $2,000,000 yearly. 


Several desirable openings for agency 
managers with a sound and _ progres- 








Tower of Strength 
In the ‘Deep South 


The LAMAR LIFE 
INSULAR OON AND 
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FEDERAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, Chairman 
L. D. CAVANAUGH, President 

















Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 

the Company, allowing excellent first year 

commissions and continuous renewal com- 
missions. 
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Office System—Continued 


of these cards that I have just en- 
tered in the Looseleaf Binder and 
hle them alphabetically into the 
Master File, because when the time 
comes to call on them, my Looseleaf 
Binder will tell me and I will pull 
out those cards for the return visit. 

Now that I have finished record- 
ing the names of future calls in the 
Looseleaf Binder, I pull out the 
page that is labelled ““May”’ because 
this is the month of May that I am 
preparing for. I lay that sheet down 
in front of me and take out of the 
Master File all of the names that 
appear on the sheet for May, 1946. 
These names will furnish the ma- 
jority of calls that I will make in 
May. 

All of these people know that I’m 
coming to see them except that they 
don't know exactly on what day I 
shall call. Remember, I have been 
putting cards in “May” for a full 
twelve months since last May, so 
there are quite a large number of 
people to be called on during the 
current month and a goodly amount 
of business should result. 


I put these cards into as many 
piles as there are weeks and split- 
weeks in the month. If a card has 
a notation on it to see the man May 
2d, | put it in the first pile cover- 
ing calls from May Ist to May Sth. 
If it has a notation on it to see him 
on May 7th, | put it in the second 
pile, which will cover calls from the 
Sth to the 12th. If May 20th, then 
J put it in the fourth pile which will 
cover calls from the 19th to the 26th, 
etc, 

After I finish doing this, I sort 
these cards into the dates that I am 
going to call on them, eliminating, 
as a general rule, Saturday and 
Sunday calls. As I sort them I try 
to keep my calls geographically 
grouped together. The absence of 
definite appointments permit this. 


Arranging Plenty of Calls 


If | do not have enough calls that 
have been accumating for the twelve 
months past to keep me busy for the 
month of May, I take the cards out 
of the tab labelled “Day Pile-Ups” 
(which I have previously explained ) 
and sort them in. If I still do not 





have enough, | have a group of cards 
on which | have recorded the names 
of individuals whom | have not yet 
contacted. I fill in with these cards 
until I feel that I have a nice pro- 
gram of calls laid out for the month. 
We must make many new Calls each 
month as well as repeat calls, if we 
don’t want to go into a slump. This 
is my method of making them: 

After disposing of these cards for 
the month of May at this point, my 
“Current Month” file will have 
had all of the tabs from 1 to 31 
filled—and all of the tabs in the 
“Future Appointment” files will be 
empty. The “Future Appointment” 
tabs will fill up during the month as 
people suggest that I visit them in 
June, October, November, etc. 

I then turn my attention to birth- 
days that pop up during that month. 
You will notice that in the fifth item 
of my materials listed, I have “One 
large birthday book for adults.” | 
turn to all of the birthdays occurring 
in the month of May and I send 
cards out to some of them. I pull 
out the cards to call upon some of 
them to wish a “happy birthday” 
personally. Others I will call on the 








get the job done 


CONTACT US! 


TOPEKA 
AND 


SIOUX FALLS 








ONUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado Nebraska 
California North Dakota 
Kansas Oklahoma 
lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 


If you have what it takes to 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 





KANSAS 

















MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO, CANADA 


Established 1887 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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STOP - LOOK - and LISTEN! 


to think about your future. An opportunity exists in the life insurance 
business such as never existed before. Perhaps your future lies in this 


great field. 
at the record of The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company. During 
the first eight months of this year our gain in Insurance in Force was 


approximately 200% over the corresponding period last year. That 
means our field men's earnings were correspondingly great. 


to a few words of wisdom. The same amount of selling effort means more 
when tied to the selling methods that account for the progressive, constant 
and rapid growth of a firm like Minnesota Mutual. 


Write for full particulars 


7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 











telephone. I think it 1s very impor- 
tant to do this month in and month 
out, because it gradually becomes 
known that “Leitman” is the fellow 
who remembers the birthdays of his 
policyowners and prospects. Soon, 
they begin to realize that I am their 
friend and not merely interested in 
selling insurance to them. 


Fills Father's Needs First 


Naturally, I do not believe that 
children should be sold life insur- 
ance until all of the needs of the 
father are well satisfied. Since I find 
very few people who have all of 
their needs satisfied, I do not sell 
many children’s policies. So, I carry 
a separate birthday book for them 
listing all male children of my policy- 
owners. When they are 18 and 
can make a little money, I will so- 
licit them. My birthday card each 
year plus my visits to their homes 
while they are growing up will make 
them feel that I am an old family 
advisor and it is my hope that thev 
will turn to me for insurance counsel. 

The birthday cards I use are the 
ones supplied by New York Life. I 
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use different ones for different pur- 
poses. If I am sending a card to a 
prospect who I am not sure will 
remember me, I use the Nylic Em- 
blem card so that the association of 
New York Life with my own name 
will remind him who | am. If I am 
sure that he remembers me, I use 
one of the other type of Company 
cards on which only the greeting 
and my name appear, since I feel 
that this is more personalized. 


Evening Calls 


| work many evenings each week, 
but there are some days when I get 
home tired and I just don’t feel that 
| want to get into my car and go out. 
Although I may stay at home, I do 
not waste my time. 

You will notice that under the 
sixth system in the list of materials 
used in my system there is “One 
small card file—tab ‘Night ’Phone 
Calls for Home’.”” I have a great 
number of prospect cards in this 
box that simply have a name and 
address and home telephone num- 
ber. On off nights like I have de- 
scribed, I sit down at my telephone 





and make ten or fifteen telephone 
calls while | am smoking a cigar 
and relaxing, and quite a number of 
appointments often result for future 
evening calls. Even though the 
weather may be bad, or I may be 
tired, when I have these appoint- 
ments, I have no alternative but to 
go out and let them have some New 
York Life Insurance. 

The seventh item on my list of 
materials used is another card file, 
the same type as that used in number 
six, with the exception that this is 
a day ‘phone call file for those calls 
that are to be made from my office. 

In this box, I have the names of 
men, their office addresses and office 
telephone numbers. Many days I get 
stuck in my office while waiting for 
a telephone call or while waiting 
for an appointment that I have to 
keep very shortly, or while waiting 
for someone to keep an appointment 
with me. Why should I waste this 
time by just sitting idle? I take this 
day’s phone call box, open it up and 
begin to make telephone calls for 
future appointments. A given num- 
ber of telephone calls will produce 

(Continued on the next page} 
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a given number of appointments, 
and a given number of appointments 
should produce a given number of 
applications. 


The Duplicate File 


The only duplicate file that I have 
is a Policyowner’s record as listed in 
item eight where I say, “One Open- 
Face Card File—for policyowner’s 
file only (to go into my desk at the 
office ).”’ Since all of my records are 
kept at home rather than at my office, 


I find that if I have a duplicate of 
all of the life insurance I have sold 
on record right in my office desk, it 
is handy when people call me to ask 
me for information. In this file I 
have only the information relative 
to the life insurance that I have per- 
sonally sold ; whereas, in my Master 
File at home, I have not only this 
information, but also a record of his 
other life insurance. 

Having this box in my office elimi- 
nates a great deal of bothersome 
work when a policyholder calls me 
and says, “Rudy, I’ve got a premium 





A Message 


underwriters ? 


Inquiries confidential. 


NN NO ND NE OMB ONE 
VDOCOQOCCCOCOOCOOCCOCOCoOeCeCOeCeOeOeOoOoOeeeeeeUeeeeVeVeVUeVeeVeVeVeVeVeVUVeVeVUeVUVUVUNdUd 


FROM THE VICE PRESIDENT 


“J am deeply touched by the birthday surprise to 
which you have made such a fine contribution. Am 
grateful not only for this evidence of your friendship, 
but also for the fact that you have helped to give our 
company the largest volume of life business ever 
received in a single day in the entire forty-nine years 
of our company’s successful history.” 


x * * 


Hart to the host of happy, loyal, and successful agents of the 
Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company, who, as a birthday 
tribute, presented Mr. Hart with the largest volume of life 
insurance ever received in a single day by the company. 


? 
| The above message has been sent by Vice President Hugh D. 
} 
! --e 


How would you like to join this marvelous group of successful 


We may have just the opportunity you are looking for. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 














due; can you tell me the amount?,” 
or ‘“Rudy, what’s the number of my 
policy ?,” etc. 

Incidentally, your Cashier will 
love you if you do this because you 
will cut his work a great deal by 
refraining from calling upon him 
for every bit of information that you 
need. 

Now please refer to the ninth item 
listed on my materials list. 

You will notice that it is “One 
card file with tabs from 1946 to 1966 
on it for future children’s calls not 
listed in Birthday Books.” 


We all realize that as we grow 
older we begin to look for business 
among people who are our con- 
temporaries. That is perfectly all 
right, until we get up to fifty-five 
or sixty. At that time we begin to 
find that our contemporaries, as a 
general rule, have all of the life in- 
surance that they need because their 
children are already grown up. If 
that is not so, we find that, since the 
premium for our contemporaries’ 
insurance is very high, they can’t 
buy as much as they’d like to. Or, 
if they need a lot of life insurance, 
and have the money to buy it, there 
is the question of whether they are 
still insurable. Thus, we will be wise 
if we keep a fresh list of people 
considerably younger than we are 
whom we can call on and insure as 
they grow up and we get older. 


This card file serves my purpose 
there, because I put into it the names 
of all male children I meet who are 
anywhere from zero up to age fif- 
teen. For instance, if I meet a fif- 
teen-year-old boy today who looks 
promising to me, I will make a 
card for him and I will file it ahead 
to 1949, at which time he will be 
eighteen and may be making a little 
money and so should be in the mar- 
ket for at least a $1,000 policy. If 
he is handled properly, someday he 
may be my $100,000 prospect. 

It has long been my contention 
that a man who works hard, even 
though he is not too smart, can pro- 
duce a steadier stream of business 
than a man who is a genius and de- 
pends on his genius instead of his 
feet. Many men have agreed with 
me, and I will stand by this because 
of what I have seen in the life in- 
surance business. 


—From Nylic Review by permission. 
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1888 — Fifty-eight years of service — 1946 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. F. Williams, President Cincinnati, Ohio 
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STATEMENT OF THE OW NERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, Etc., RE- 
QUIRED 4g THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, OF BEST’S INSURANCE 
NEWS, LIFE EDI’ PUBLISHED 
MONTHLY AT ALBANY, N. Y., FOR OC- 
TOBER 1, 1946. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur Snyder, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
business manager of Best’s Insurance News, 
Life Edition, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management and cir- 
culation of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
oe. of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher. editor, managing editor and business 
managers, respectively, are: Publisher, Alfred 
M. Best Co., Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton 
St., New York, N. Y.; Editor- in-Chief, Alfred 
M. Best; Managing Editor, Edward J. Fitzsim- 
mons; Business Manager, Arthur Snyder, all of 
75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
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GUARDIAN of 
TOMORROW 


It is an unusual American who does 
not have as a primary goal—future 
security for himself and his family. 
Yet perhaps nothing so universally 
desired is more impossible of attain- 
ment when the individual must de- 
pend only on himself. 

But through life insurance such se- 
curity is available to everyone, and 
we at Provident have helped an ever- 
increasing number of Americans face 
the unpredictable future with confi- 
dence. For three decades we have 
xeen able to provide for the future 
security of more and more people 
through a program of conservative 
growth ... based on sound, safe, fi- 
nancial principles. 

If we are to be the guardians of 
tomorrow for yet more and more peo- 
ple, we must build for tomorrow. 
That is our planned course. 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 


208 PLATT BLDG. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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2. That the owner is Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany, ‘Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; 
and that the owners of 1% or more of the 
stock are: 

J. C. Ammermuller, 79 John St., New York, 
N. Y.; Mildred B. Baird, 86 Prospect Ave., 
Montclair, N. J.; Stannard L. and Gladys K. 
Baker, Lansing, Mich.; Alfred M. Best, 75 
Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Walter C. Betts, 
Montreal, Canada; Central Hanover Ban 
Trust Co. New York, N. Y.; H. E. Erickson, 
1710-333 No. Michigan poh Chicago, Ill.; 
- tener Bank & Trust Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
Albert M. Johnson, Goldfield, Nevada; Alice L. 
Kellogg, 615 Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. 

C. B. Kellogg, 603 Tremont Ave., Westfield. 
N. J.; C. M. Kellogg, 615 Tremont Ave., West- 
field, "N. J.; Wilhelmina I Kellogg, 603 Tre- 
mont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; John McElraevy, 
Jr., 75 Fulton St., New oS ee # Raymond 
T. Smith, 10 South LaSalle 'St., Chicago, Ill.; 
Mrs. Raymond T. Smith, Golf, Ill.; M sf i 
Smith Paper Corporation, agg i 

Arthur Snyder, 75 Fulton St ew York’ 
N. Y.; Kathryn Snyder, 83 Eton Road, Garden 
City, N. Y.; Elma W. and Joan W. ‘Thomas, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; William E. Whitney, 139 
ws at. Belmont, Mass. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
mS other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and se- 
curities holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appear upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest, di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, mae or other 
securities than as so stated by 

ARTHUR SNYDER, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd 
day of September, 1946. 

, ELIZABETH BRENNER. 

Notary Public, Kings Co. No. 530, Reg. No. 
155-6-7 ; N. Y. Co. Clks. No. 
495-6-7; Commission expires March 30, 1947, 
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no Vision 
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Manager and Field 
Underwriters 
OPENINGS 


n 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
VIRGINIA AND 
KENTUCKY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
CHARLESTON 23, W. VIRGINIA 


Portfolio includes all stand- 
ard forms of Life and En- 
dowment policies as well as 
Group, Salary Deduction, 
Juvenile, Family Income and 
Retirement Plans. 

















FAMILIES INCREASE 
Births Also Up 


NET increase of three and a 

quarter million new families in 
the United States since 1940— 
almost half again as many families 
as there are in all six New England 
states, and 700,000 more than the 
peacetime marriage rate would have 
formed—aggravates the severity of 
our postwar housing shortage, ac- 
cording to an analysis by North- 
western National Life Insurance 
company. 

Since 1940 the soaring marriage 
rate has formed nearly seven and 
a half million new families, while 
some four and a quarter million 
families were being terminated by 
death or divorce. Only a sharp rise 
in divorces, which reached a record 
total of slightly more than half a 
million in 1945, has kept the number 
of new families from climbing still 
higher, the report points out. 

A correspondingly rapid rise in 
the birth rate yielded a banner crop 
of 1674 million babies in the years 
1940-45; this is 2.4 million more 
babies than would have been born 
in this period had the average birth 
rate of the 1935-39 period prevailed. 


Housing Also Affected 


When babies arrive, young cou- 
ples find it much more difficult to 
live in cramped quarters with their 
families or “doubled up” with other 
couples. Thus the record birth rate, 
the report says, further intensifies 
the pressure for additional housing. 

The increase in total population in 
continental United States since 1940 
has been approximately eight million 
persons. This increase, in a period 
of extremely low housing construc- 
tion, necessarily puts terrific pres- 
sure on existing facilities. Due to 
the jump in the marriage rate, how- 
ever, there has actually been a 
greater increase in the number of 
new family units than would ordi- 
narily accompany an eight-million 
growth in total population. Thus 
the need for additional housing 
units is aggravated still further, the 
report says. 
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SALESMANSHIP 


ROM a standing start Mary 

Ellen Hutchins, Commonwealth 
(|_ouisville, Ky.) underwriter in 
Jackson, Mississippi, plunged into 
the life insurance business and won 
herself membership in one of the 
most distinctive honor groups of the 
profession—The Women’s Quarter- 
Million-Dollar Round Table. 

On January 31, 1945, she was a 
complete stranger to life insurance 
and almost equally unacquainted 
with the city of Jackson, to which 
she had just moved. The next day, 
on February Ist, she signed her 
contract with Commonwealth and 
began her record-making career as 
a life underwriter in that city. 

At the end of her first six months 
in the business, she had more than 
hity lives and well over one hundred 
thousand of new business to her 
credit. At that time she determined 
to earn membership in the Women’s 
(uarter-Million-Dollar Round Table 
in the year beginning at that time. 
She did so with considerable margin 
to spare, piling up more than $266,- 
QOO of paid business in the twelve 
month period beginning on the first 
day of her seventh month in the 
business. Since she had therefore 
heen only eighteen months in the 
business at the completion of her 
uarter-Million-Dollar year, she 
earned the distinction of being one 
of the youngest members in point 
of life insurance experience of the 
159 who qualified for the 1946 
Round Table. 

The annual meeting of the Round 
Table was held in Cleveland last 


month in conjunction with the 
N.A.L.U. convention, and Mrs. 
Hutchins attended. Incidentally, 


she financed her trip from Missis- 
sippi to Cleveland, with a margin 
to spare, by the prize she won at 
the end of twelve months in the 
business for having qualified for 
membership in the Company’s 100- 
lives Club, exclusive freshman field 
organization in the Commonwealth. 

Mrs. Hutchins is the mother of 
two children, and now calls Jackson 
her home, although she is originally 
from Texas. In addition to her 
other accomplishments, she has yet 
another distinction, and one which 
attests to her salesmanship—she is 
the proud owner of a 1946 auto. 
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CASHIERS ASSOCIATION 
New Officers 


EW officers of the Life Agency 

Cashiers Association of the 
United States and Canada, ll 
chosen from membership of the In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, Chapter are: 
President, William F. McNairy of 
the State Life of Indianapolis; First 
Vice President, Mrs. Carol B. 
Young, Connecticut General; Sec- 
ond Vice President, Mrs. Jean 
Hunter, Monarch Life; Third Vice 
President, N. L. Ligon, Standard 
Life of Indiana; Secretary, Miss 
Ethel Forsee, Pacific Mutual; 
Treasurer, H. Milburn Easley, New 
England Mutual. Directors, in addi- 
tion to the officers, are: M. N. 
Kraus, New York Life; Miss Lu- 
cille Baker, Great-West Life; M. A. 
Lofton, Connecticut Mutual and 
Miss Jeanette Henley, Massachu- 
setts Mutual. The new officers and 
directors were selected from com- 
panies doing business in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, due to the fact that 
that city won the “Achievements 
Trophy” in competition with other 
Chapters of the Cashiers Association 
throughout the country. Miss Helen 
V. McCoy of Detroit, the retiring 
national president, presented the 
“Achievement Trophy” to the In- 
dianapolis Chapter and also installed 
the new officers at a dinner held on 


October 26 last. 
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THE BOSTON MUTUAL | 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 


54th YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A company of high character and standing. 
Ite is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
EVERETT H. LANE 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 




















CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Actuarial Society of America—American 
Institute of Actuaries, November 1! 1-13, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Life Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, Nevember 12-14, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

Home Office Life Underwriters’ Association, 
November 14-16, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, December 9—I1, Commodore 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Association of Life Insurance Counsel, De- 
cember I0-I1, Waldorf Astoria, New 
York, N. Y. 

Institute of Life Insurance, December I], 
Waldorf Astoria, New York, N. Y. 

Life Insurance Association of America, De- 
cember 12, 13, Waldorf Astoria, New 
York, N. Y. 


PROOF 0’ THE PUDDING 





“Our Q-V-S contract is 
the fastest, most practical 
means for Field Under- 
writers to obtain financial 
security and stability of 
income that I’ve ever seen 
or worked under.” 


Steve Yedinak, 
Agency Manager, 
Spokane, Wash. 





Q... quality 
V... volume 
§...service 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


@ INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President 
W. V. Woollen, Agency V. Pres. 
Home Office: Denver 1, Colo. 
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HEN Mr. and Mrs. Average 

Citizen tune the family radio 
to their favorite adventure serial 
they utilize one of the newest won- 
ders of science, but the impulse be- 
hind their action is a_ legacy 
inherited from prehistoric ancestors. 
Human nature has been fascinated 
by a good story since approximately 
the time speech was invented. The 
Greeks, the Romans, and other an- 
cient European peoples developed 
the art of story telling long before 
they learned to write. In Asia, 
America, and Africa the process 
was duplicated. Almost as soon as 
men could talk they began to weave 
narratives of conquest and valor. 
The primitive semisavages who 
lived around the Mediterranean 
5,000 years ago gathered in the light 
of prehistoric campfires to hear tales 
of heroism which flowered into such 
epics as the Iliad and the Aeneid. 
Further north, hardy Baltic war- 
riors listened eagerly to the stirring 
Scandinavian sagas. The popularity 


TELL A STORY 


of radio illustrates how little people 
have changed in the intervening 
centuries. 

In fact, stories and story telling 
are far more important in the con- 
temporary scheme of things than 
they were in earlier times. Today 
the publishing, moving picture, 
theatrical, and radio industries to- 
gether comprise one of America’s 
greatest spheres of enterprise. Bil- 
lions of dollars are invested in them, 
and an army of workers is engaged 
In carrying on their operations. 
Their magnitude is a spectacular 
testimonial to the insistent demand 
of the modern public for entertain- 
ment in story form. 

But that is only one side of the 
picture. Great teachers long ago 
discovered that stories have un- 
rivaled powers to create interest in 
serious subjects. Down through his- 
tory they have been employed with 
conspicuous success to clarify and 
dramatize ideas. The founders of 
Christianity spoke largely in para- 


bles to explain their ideals and win 
converts to their cause; and the 
writings of the New ‘Testament, 
which have been a source of unfail- 
ing inspiration to men and women 
for nearly 2,000 years, use para- 
bles constantly to deliver their mes- 
sage. 

It would be a serious error for 
Field-Men to forget the power of 
stories to influence human thought. 
The average person will often listen 
to an anecdote when nothing else 
would capture his attention. A sim- 
ple narrative told in terms a 9-year- 
old child can understand will fre- 
quently exert more persuasion on a 
hard-headed businessman than a 
volume of figures. This is a funda- 
mental truth that a majority of the 
world’s most successful teachers 
never forgot. It is something that 
Life insurance Agents should also 
remember. An interest in stories is 
as natural in a normal man as love 
for his wife and children.—Metro- 
politan Life. 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Life Insurance Wins Again 


Two legatees were discussing an estate, 
consisting entirely of life insurance and stocks, 
in which they were to share equally. They 
bewailed the fact that the stocks had declined 
considerably in market value from their for- 
mer high levels, but observed, with satisfac- 
tion, that “Uncle Henry’s 
paid one hundred cents on the dollar. 


Yes, life insurance is that way. Sometimes | 
it pays more than its face value calls for; 
under normal circumstances, never less. 


| BRADFORD H. WALKER, 
| Chairman of the Board 


Headquarters of the World for | 


Insurance Conventions 
QUUNUAUALLALLANUANLENALOGDONDANUALOANOAUOLELUELAGAEUOGDEGDELUAUOGLONDENDEND ALU AAOENAUANUANDENNADONDENUEGAELAA AOU ENUENOENOEAEGY AL DANOAU AND ENONNEAOAUONUENNT: 


>. 99 


life insurance had 


ROBERT E. HENLEY, 
President 





Richmond, Virginia 
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COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


Executive Changes 


Richard K. Holden, C.L.U., has been appointed 
second vice president and superintendent of agencies for 
the Columbian National Life Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., succeeding William R. Beardslee, C.L.U., 
who has resigned to take a general agency position for 
the Lincoln National in Newark, New Jersey. Mr. 
Holden, a graduate of the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement School, has been in the business many years 
and came to the company in 1939 as advertising man- 
ager. 

At a meeting of the board of directors held on Sep- 
tember 25 last, Henry A. Plimpton, actuary, was elected 
second vice president of the company. Mr. Plimpton, an 
associate member of the Actuarial Society of America 
and the American Institute of Actuaries, has been in the 
business since 1925 and with the Columbian National 


since 1937. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Country Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
lllinois, was examined by the Insurance Department 
of Illinois as of December 31, 1945, covering the period 
from December 31, 1941, the date of the previous ex- 
amination. The report of the examiners was essentially 
the same as that which appears in Best’s 1946 Lire INn- 
SURANCE Reports. Due to an adjustment in policy re- 
serves, the surplus was reduced by $3,523 from $3,269,- 
653 to $3,266,130. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
Disability History 
The fiftieth anniversary of the issue of the first life 
insurance policy carrying a provision for Disability was 
observed by the Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 


Penna. on October 16th last. The first policy was is- 
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sued on the life of L. G. Fouse, then president of the 
Company, October 16, 1896. The fact of this being the 
first policy with a disability provision is well docu- 
mented in the Company files. 

For ten years the underwriting innovation was not 
widely adopted by other companies but by 1912 more 
than half of the life companies in the United States had 
issued some form of permanent total disability pro- 
vision, according to a study by Dr. Bruce D. Mudgett 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Five years later 
nearly 90 per cent of the companies incorporated such 
a provision, it was revealed in a study presented to the 
Legal Section of the American Life Convention in 1917 
by H. B. Arnold. 

Throughout half a century permanent total disability 
has remained one of the great economic hazards of life. 
Fidelity’s origination continues to meet that need. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 


Extends Coverage to Diabetics 


Announcement has been made by the Franklin Life 
Insurance Company of Springfield, Illinois, that it will 
consider diabetics for substandard life insurance. Such 
applicants must have been under medical treatment for 
at least two years, and have no other ratable medical 
impairments. Applications will be considered on male 
and female risks, ages 15 to 60, substandard on Ordi- 
nary Life and higher premium plans for a maximum 
amount of $25,000 on any one life. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 


Executive Changes 


C. R. Ashman, formerly Associate Actuary, has been 
appointed Actuary, Group department of The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Henry F. Rood, formerly Associate Actuary, has been 
appointed Actuary, Ordinary department; and G. M. 
Bryce, formerly Assistant Secretary, has been appointed 

(Continued on the next page) 
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GIVE US THIS DAY 





Rekforg 


Thanksgiving Day, that we may be thankful 
we are a free people and know the blessings 
of a productive land. 


Give us this day that we may pay tribute 
to those pioneers who suffered every hardship 
to hew our country from the wilderness and 
give to us a freedom known to no other 
people of the world. 


Give us this day that we may continue to 
build a life insurance business second to none 
in integrity, reliability, and serviceability. 


If you are interested in the profession of Life 
Underwriting, you will find it pays to be 
friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 

















TO THE 


CAREER UNDERWRITER 


THE PAN-AMERICAN LIFE OFFERS: 


@ A complete line of Policies on Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans. 


@ One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in 
America. 


@ A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for New 
Fieldmen. 


@ A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 


@ Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
Illustrations. 


@ Prospects for Insurance furnished through a Proven 
System. 


OVER A QUARTER OF A BILLION IN FORCE 


For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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ERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS KENNETH D. HAMER 
Executive Vice-President Vice-President and Agency Director 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL—Continued 


Associate Actuary, according to an announcement by 
A. J. McAndless, President of the Company. Forma- 
tion of a new department, to be known as the Supple- 
mentary Contract department and to be administered 
by S. C. Kattell, Secretary, was also announced. 


As Actuary, Group department, Mr. Ashman will as- 
sume direction of the rapidly-expanding home office 
activities relative to Group insurance. Mr. Ashman’s 
new duties will include home office underwriting and 
other administrative phases of Group insurance, includ- 
ing pension trusts and other types of retirement plans 
but exclusive of Creditor Group. Mr. Ashman will co- 
operate closely with Arthur C. Rogers, Manager of the 
Group department, who is in charge of the promotional 
sales activities of the Company with respect to Group 
insurance. 


Mr. Rood will be in general charge of the actuarial 
phases of the Company’s operations, exclusive of Group 
insurance. Associated with him will be Mr. Bryce, 
whose new duties will include the general direction of 
policyholders’ relationships and policy language and 
forms in addition to general duties in the Ordinary: Ac- 
tuarial department. 


The administration of supplementary contracts and 
settlement options has been assigned to Mr. Kattell, 
Secretary, who will also continue to direct the expand- 
ing Creditor Group activities of the Company. Miss 
Vera Prugger has been named to supervise the new de- 
partment dealing with supplementary contracts and set- 
tlement options. 


Additional Appointments 


Five additional appointments were announced by the 
company in September. W. C. Brudi, formerly Agency 
Auditor, has been appointed Superintendent of Agen- 
cies. J. P. White, Advertising department, has been ap- 
pointed Advertising Manager. L. A. Roehling, D. F. 
Vordermark, and S. L. Scholer, formerly Agency Cor- 
respondents, have been appointed Agency Department 
Divisional Supervisors. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Waverly, lowa was favorably examined (Association ) 
by the Insurance Departments of Iowa, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and Texas as of May 31, 1946, covering 
the period from September 30, 1943 the date of the 
previous examination. For the first 5 months of 1946 
income was $2,690,729 and disbursements, $1,057,597. 
As of May 3lst the assets were $25,568,537 and sur- 
plus was $2,041,172. 


Best’s Life News 
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MANHATTAN LIFE 


Unique Convention 


Ninety-one qualified members of the 1945-46 Man- 
hattan Club were invited by The Manhattan Life, New 
York, N. Y., to attend the four-day conference of the 
Club in Bermuda, from October 15th to 19th, as guests 
of the Company. The trip was made in planes of Pan 
American World Airways, leaving LaGuardia F[eld, 
New York on four separate departure schedules on the 
fifteenth, and returning on three departure schedules 
of Pan American on the nineteenth. 

The entire group stayed at the Saint George Hotel, 
Saint George’s, while in Bermuda. 

Members of the Manhattan Club will attend a series 
of meetings which will be addressed by leading General 
Agents, personal producers and members of the Home 
Office staff. A further aspect of the conference will 
be an “Information Please” session during which the 
Home Office personnel will be on the “receiving end” 
of questions from the audience. 

So far as we know this is the first convention to be 
held outside continental North America and the only 
one whereby all participants flew to and from it. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Saturday Closing 


District Offices, Office Accounts and Detached Of- 
fices of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
throughout the United States will be closed all day 
Saturdays until further notice. This action follows 
such closing on Saturdays since last June, when a can- 
vass of policyholders visiting these offices on Saturdays 
showed them in favor of it for the summer months. 


In announcing this action Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- 
dent, in a letter to the local Managers says: 


“In view of the very favorable reaction of both pol- 
icyholders and our Field organization to the closing of 
District Offices on Saturdays, it has been decided to 
close these offices on Saturdays until further notice. To 
assure the continued success of this change, I solicit the 
cooperation of everyone to make certain that our high 
standard of service to policyholders is maintained.” 


MUTUAL LIFE 
"Consolidated Loans" 


Policyholders of The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, who find it necessary to borrow on 
their policies, can now apply for a single “consolidated” 
policy loan secured by two or more Mutual Life poli- 


cies, according to plans announced to policyholders by 
(Continued on the next page) 
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I, you knew that the answer to your 


“time shortage” was as close as your phone, you’d make 
the call. We can’t promise that all your troubles will 
cease with a call to Connecticut General, but we can 
tell you quite honestly that many brokers have found 
their schedules greatly lightened through the help of 


a Connecticut General brokerage specialist. 


These men, thoroughly trained and widely experi- 
enced, really know the problems you face as a broker, 
and in many cases they can help you solve them 
accurately and promptly. The broad facilities of the 
Connecticut General organization and its Advisory 


Bureau are also at your service through these men. 


Why not call your nearest Connecticut General 
office today? The EXTRA man in your organization 


is waiting to help you. 





CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCICENT AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE. SALARY 





ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 


$1 

















Non-Cancellable 


Sickness and 


Accident Insur- 
ance for the 
needs you can't 
foresee. 


See 


Participating 







Life Insurance 
for the needs 


you can foresee. 


S.-Y 


MMRRONARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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L The Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore’s largest, always 
has upheld this tradition. 
700 comfortable rooms .. . 
all the facilities and serv- 
ices that travelers expect 

... and a genuine willing- 

| ness to please each guest 

. - - have made it “Host to 

Most Who Visit Baltimore.” 
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BALTIMORE AT HANOVER ¢ BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


Lewis W. Douglas, president, who said that this ar- 
rangement, in many cases, will give borrowers the bene- 
fit of a lower interest rate. 


At the same time, Mr. Douglas announced a simple 
and convenient plan to help policyholders repay their 
loans on a systematic basis. Policyholders always have 
had the right to repay their loans in part or in whole 
at any time, Mr. Douglas explained, but under the new 
plan, regular payments to reduce indebtedness will be 
encouraged and systematized. 


These two innovations in policy loan procedures are 
being made following recent announcement of a general 
reduction in policy loan interest rates charged by the 
Company. The new scale provides an interest rate of 
5% on the first $750 of loan; 4% on the next $750, and 
3% on any excess over $1,500. Previously, a flat rate 
of 6% was charged on most of the policies, and a flat 


7 


rate of 5% on certain other contracts. 

At the time loan rates were reduced, the Company ex- 
plained that because of administrative problems in- 
volved, loans could then be made only on single policies 
under the new low rates. Thus, Mr. Douglas pointed 
out, a policyholder owning two policies with sufficient 
cash values to permit a loan of $750 each, would have to 
pay the 5% interest rate if he wanted to borrow $1,500. 


These problems have been resolved, Mr. Douglas an- 
nounced and policyholders can now apply for a “‘con- 
solidated”’ loan, which may entitle them, under the 
sliding scale of interest, to a lower rate of interest than 
would be the case if a separate loan were arranged 
against each policy. As in the above example, the bor- 
rower would pay only 4.50% on a consolidated loan of 
$1,500, instead of 5% on two separate loans of $750. 


The announcement to policyholders also pointed out 
that the new schedule of policy loan interest rates be- 
came effective as of September 1, 1946. Accordingly, if 
policyholders with outstanding loans on two or more 
policies apply for a “‘consolidated” loan on or before 
December 31, 1946, any lower interest rate to which 
they are entitled, will be made retroactive to September 
Ist. 

The Company again was emphatic in urging policy- 
holders not to borrow on their policies unless it was 
necessary. “But if you must borrow,” the announce- 
ment to policyholders stated, ““we are anxious to pro- 
vide the kind of service you want on policy loans, at 
rates that are realistic, so that the loan privilege in your 
Mutual Life policy will have real value and meaning in 
the light of present-day conditions. 


The letter to policyholders also stressed the desir- 
ability of repaying loans. To assist borrowers to do 
that, The Mutual Life has initiated a plan whereby the 
borrowing policyholder can amortize his loan with con- 
venience and simplicity. Present borrowers will be sent 
a notice, suggesting that they voluntarily commit them- 
selves to amortize their loans in a convenient and simple 
manner by requesting the Company to bill them, on a 
regular basis, for the amount, chosen by the borrower, 
to be applied to reduce the indebtedness and ultimately 
pay it off entirely. In the case of new loans, a similar 
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A Good Name 
in the 
MIDDLE - WEST 


2 


Che MIDWEST Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


W. W. PUTNEY 
President 
Vv. L. THOMPSON 
Vice President 
and Agency Mgr. 


CLYDE W. JAMES 
First Vice President 
and Secretary 























request form will be attached to the loan agreement, so 
that regular arrangements tor repayment can be estab- 
lished at the time the loan is made. 

In notifying the company’s policyholders of the plan 
for reduction of rates, Mr. Douglas said: 

“This action is expected to benefit all policyholders 
of the Company (not merely those who borrow) by in- 
creasing ultimately the Company’s investment income. 
Because of the steady decline of interest rates generally 
during recent years, the loan rates called for in the 
Company’s policies are often higher than those offered 
by banks and other lenders—particularly in the case of 
larger loans. 

“Therefore, many ‘policyholders, instead of borrow- 
ing from the company, have been arranging policy 
loans elsewhere at lower rates. This has resulted in a 
steady shrinkage in the company’s policy loans and a 
consequent reduction in the company’s investment in- 
come, because funds that would otherwise have been 
used for policy loans had to be invested instead, at a 
much lower rate, in other types of investment. In a 
mutual company, all policyholders—borrowers and non- 
borrowers alike—are adversely affected by any such 
reduction in income, 





‘The lower rates now announced are expected to re- 
sult in the transfer, to the company, of many loans 
made by other lending institutions on the security of 
Mutual Life policies. These new rates should also en- 
able the company to obtain many future loans which 
otherwise would go to other lenders. Careful studies in- 
dicate that the new rates should provide a sufficient 
increase in policy loans to produce ultimately a greater 
income for the entire body of policyholders. Equally 
important, the new rates will enable the company to 
offer far more satisfactory service to those policyholders 
who find it necessary to borrow.” 


In explaining the reasons why a sliding scale of in- 
terest rates was adopted, Mr. Douglas said, “A sliding 
scale of rates—rather than a single lower rate—was 
adopted for two reasons. First, we believe it is more 
equitable to all borrowers than any single rate could be. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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“Can you give me the names of some neighbors who 
would be interested in life insurance?” 


Bankerslifemen Have Been 


Trained to Make Good 
Use of Their Time 


You won’t find Bankers/ifemen caught in the 
laughable situation of the man in the illustration 
above. They are taught prospecting methods 
which will keep them on a much more productive 
track. From the time they join the company they 
are shown how to make good use of their time 
in prospecting and selling. 


Training of a Bankers/ifeman starts in his own 
agency where he has-successful selling methods 
demonstrated to him in the field. At the same 
time he is being taught all phases of the insurance 
business by introducing him into a three-year 
course of formal instruction. This is conducted 
under highly trained and successful home office 
administrators . . . and applied in the field. 


The training and experience which are re- 
flected in good management of time help make 
Bankers/ifemen the sort of insurance underwriters 
you like to meet as friends, fellow workers or 
competitors. 


Bankers /7/e ComPANY 


DES /Y MOINES 
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GOOD WILL 


Thousands of men and women in the United 
States own Canada Life policies just as thousands 
of Canadians have policies in United States 
companies operating in Canada. 


Thus, millions of dollars so entrusted annually to 
the Canada Life with confidence based on the 
Company's long record of service in the United 
States, not only maintain life insurance protection 
for the policy owners and their families but 
through the Investment of these funds in United 
States securities they are assisting the Nation's 
progress. 


CANADA LIFE 


—ythsurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 

















That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 
The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 

And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


J. C. West, President. 
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MUTUAL LiFE—Continued 


On small loans, the expense of handling consumes a far 
larger proportion of the interest income than it does on 
larger loans. Therefore, on small loans, a higher rate is 
not only justified but actually necessary if the company 
is to net a fair return for all policyholders on such trans- 
actions. 

“On larger loans, however, we believe it is more 
equitable to charge a lower rate, because the expense 
factor justifies that, rather than the higher rate needed 
on the smaller loans. A fair net return can be obtained 
from progressively lower rates as the size of the loans 
increases. 

“The second reason for adoption of the sliding scale 
is that it results in the establishment of rates that more 
closely conform to the prevailing rates charged by com- 
peting lenders for loans of similar sizes. This assures 
the fact that Mutual’s lending rates will be more sub- 
stantially competitive with those of other lenders in all 
loan categories—a thing that would have been impos- 
sible under any single uniform rate.” 

Mr. Douglas also pointed out that the incremental 
rates assure the fact that every policyholder with a 
given loan balance pays exactly the same rate as every 
other policyholder with the same loan balance. 


OCCIDENTAL (Calif.) 


Executive Promotions 


S1x important promotions in the official family of Oc- 
cidental Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia were announced by President Dwight L. Clarke 
following the September meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Vice President Horace W. Brower has been elected 
Executive Vice President of Occidental, filling a post 
left vacant when Mr. Clarke was made president two 
years ago. 

Vice President V. H. Jenkins was elected Senior 
Vice President. 

Actuary Clarence H. Tookey was made Actuarial 
Vice President. 

Controller H. G. Dobson was elected Vice President 
and Controller. 

Associate Actuary Earl M. MacRae was made As- 
sistant Vice President. Associate Actuary J. P. Dandy 
became Actuary. 

Additional changes were the appointment of Assistant 
Secretary Richard E. Scott as Manager of the Mort- 
gage Loan Department and the naming of A. N. Burke, 
former Assistant to the President, as Associate Man- 
ager of the same department, in charge of development 
of new loans. A substantial realignment of executive 
duties and streamlining of the functional operations of 
the company were announced at the same time by Presi- 
dent Clarke. 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL 
far Old Company Claims Paid 
5 on 
e is |'olicyholders in the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
any Company of California (old company) who did not 
ins- wis!i to accept reinsurance by the new company Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Lore had trom December 4, 1936 to February 20, 1937 to 
‘nse make their negative decision known. Upon such re- 
ded jection being filed the policyholder had the right of filing 
ned claim with ‘the Commissioner as liquidator of the old 
ans conmipany. 
in September these claims were paid in full by a 
‘ale 100°%o dividend and the total amount involved was 
ore $787,263. The question of whether interest accrues on 
m- such claims is still before the court for determination. ; : ie 
res (he above dividend does not affect any of the per- mics rere S$ A CHAIR in my ofhce worth $5,000, 
ub- sons who have accepted insurance in the new company a friend complained to us recently. When 
all since, with respect to life policyholders, their insurances — asked him how it was possible, he answered, 
Os- continued in force and with respect to non-cancellable Maybe it wouldn’t be worth that much at an 
income policies which were assumed on a reduced basis auction, but that’s what it cost me last year for 
tal provisions is made for restoration of benefits when Just sitting in ut when I should have been up and 
la funds are available. Such restoration to the extent of after business e Collier 5 magazine sur- 
ory 20% of the original reduction has already been made. vey discloses that 40% of its readers are under 
Social Security, but that'75% of those under the 
plan feel that it must be supplemented * Ac- 
cording to the same survey, $6,500 is the median 
amount of life insurance owned, or $15,700 in the 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE group with incomes above $5,000 a year * 
And speaking of Social Security, Henry Morgen- 
Elliott Elected President thau pointed out recently that “‘of 900,000 people 
eligible for its benefits, only 288,000 have ap- 
At the directors’ meeting October 21st, William plied—because the rest can’t afford to retire and 
Elliott, vice president and important stockholder, was live on what they would get from Social Security 
elected president succeeding Clifton Maloney, who was alone " The Department of Commerce 
id slected chalewen of tha boord. proudly mentions that the average per capita 
' income in the United States reached an all-time 
li- high in 1945, of $1,150. This figure represents 
me : an increase of $575 per capita since 1940 * 
af New York was the leading state in this per capita 
4 PHOENIX MUTUAL analysis with a $1,595 income * We have a 
: new booklet giving the latest provisions of NSLI 
= pee yee von as enacted in August of this year. Write to our 
- . . Advertising Department if you would like a copy. 
or With the announcement at its 95th Anniversary Con- 
vention at Quebec of a Group Health and Accident 
- Hospitalization and Surgery Plan and an Automatic 
Life Insurance Plan, the Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
nt ance Company of Hartford, Conn., has rounded out N H | 
its long-range program of protection for field repre- CW Nh an 
7 sentatives. 4 
ly The new Group Disability plan, arranged through the 
s Aetna Life Insurance Co. of Hartford, is available to 
it all regular agents who have completed one year un- Mutu al 
* der contract. Benefits include weekly income in event 
.. of temporary illness or of accident. In addition, the 
ie program assumes a large portion of hospitalization and 
t surgery costs. Agents who wish to do so may also in- 
i clude in the plan hospital benefits for their dependents. 
f After three years under contract, rates and benefits are 
% scaled in accordance with commissions earned during 
(Continued on the next page) 
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oe ptoneering - 
or profit! 


Opening new territories under today’s 
conditions . . . developing untouched pre- 
mium fields . .. can still be a profitable 
venture. Continental Assurance has a 
highly effective kit of sales tools for help- 
ing you pioneer in fields in which you may 
not now be active... plus a brand of 
“down-to-earth” sales cooperation that gets 
results! Ask us to show you how Con- 
tinental can help you push back your 


business frontiers. 


“One of America’s Largest and Strongest 


Life Insurance Institutions” 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 





PHOENIX MUTUAL—Continued 


the two previous calendar years. Membership in the 
group plan is voluntary, no medical examination is re- 
quired, and the agent receives the benefits at half the 
cost of the coverage. 

Under the Life Insurance plan, which is carried by 
the Phoenix Mutual itself, regular full-time active 
agents become eligible for benefits after the first an- 
niversary of their contracts, irrespective of insurability, 
Minimum amount of coverage is $1,000, scaling upward 
to a maximum of $5,000. For an agent who has been 
with the company less than ten years the death benefit is 
equal to the yearly average of first year commissions 
earned in the three calendar years preceding the year 
of death. For ten-year men the death benefit is equiva- 
lent*to the average of the agent’s three highest com- 
mission years. Through this method of computation 
the agent with long service and the agent whose volume 
of business adds largely to the company’s progress each 
receive recognition through corresponding benefits. All 
costs of the life insurance coverage are met by the com- 
pany and each agent is automatically insured after com- 
pleting one year under contract. 

The first step toward creating this protection pro- 
gram was taken in 1927 when the Phoenix Mutual was 
one of two companies in the United States to pioneer 
the establishment of a plan for retirement of its field 
men. Then in 1941, retirement benefits were broadened 
to increase by better than fifty per cent the expected 
income at 65. With the latest step, the Phoenix Mutual 
has now put into effect a well-rounded plan intended 








to minimize the major financial uncertainties in life. 


USEFUL DIVIDENDS 


The policyowner in these two cases was an Ohio 
lumber man who first insured in 1903 when he was 
aged 34, starting a Twenty Payment Life of $3,000, 
with a quarter annual premium payment of $28.47. 


Within a month he added another Twenty Payment 
Life, this time of $5,000, with an annual premium 
$182.45. 





Both policies became full paid at the end of the | 
twenty years, in 1923. On the first he had paid in a 
total of $2,277.60, on the other $3,649.00. The divi- 
dends on both policies were left with the Company to 
buy additional insurance, and after becoming full-paid 
dividends were continued and used in the same way. 


When the cases became claims upon the death of 
the insured in 1945 the total amount payable on the 
one policy came to $5,022.93, on the other $8,383.03. 
| A total of $13,405.96 rather than the face amounts of 
| $8,000, for which premium payments had totalled 
| $5,926.60. The beneficiary elected the option by which 
interest will be payable to her on an annual basis. 


‘THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 


Aetna Life. Hartford 


Farmers Life, Des Moines 


Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 


(Bank Group Coverage) ..........May 60 (Favorably Examined) ........... May 47 (Adopts 24% Reserve Basis) June 60, 73 
Alliance Life, Peoria (Aviation Experiment) .......... Sept. 76 Mutual Benefit, Newark 
(Peoria Lien Reduction) .......... June 69 #Federal Life, Chicago (Executive Promotions) ....... ...May 72 
American Bankers Credit, Alexandria (Favorably Examined ) aeecececece June 70 (Persistency Accomplishments) .May 73 
(New Company ) prone Harare 61 (Executive Changes) seb0e 68 eee eve Aug. 74 (Policy Issue Procedure Changed) ‘Aug. 77 
American General Life, Houston Fidelity Life, Baltimore (Reorganized Agency Dept.) — 81 
(Favorably Examined) ............ May 61 (Reinsured by United Ins.) ...... Aug. 79 (Five ‘Year RARER TSS a7 
American National, Galveston Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia Mutual Life. New York 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) ....... May 61 (Disability History) .............. Nov. 79 (Juvenile Policy) sed ee ee y July 67 
American United Life, Indianapolis Fidelity National, Denver 2 (Executive Promotions) ......... Aug. 77 
(Scholarship Grant) .............. May 61 Fee GD ccc cecssccdsccecsecs May 67 ey a ae Sate A 
Policy Loan Interest Cut ug. T7 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago Franklin Life, Springfield ae (Favorably Examined) ........... Oct. 77 
PEED -coadasheebdtuncaectats July 6 Natt wey to erg ieee sheds Nov. 79 (Agents Benefit Plan) ............ Oct. 78 
Bankers Life, Des Moines “(Missouri State Lien Liquidated) June 70 aes aes +S ass >see 
(Executive Promotions) .......... May 62 (Favorably Examined) ...........Aug. 74 National Protective, Kansas City 
Bankers National, Montclair Great Eastern Mutual, Denver (EXAMINE) «2. ---seeeeserereecees June 7% 
Cat MND sanneenstannecesdexsse ne 69 (New Company) ...............0.. Oct. 76 National Public Service, Seattle Aug. 78 
Bankers Security Life, New York Great Northern Life, Milwaukee (Examined) |... ss eesseessreeees —- 5 
(Formerly Morris Plan Ins. (Increases Capital) .............. Aug. 75 — National Life, Lincoln 
Society .e = (New Company) .....+..e++- -.+eedune 74 
8 § PPP TTT TT TET TTTETTrire Sept. Sl Great Northwest Life, Spokane 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City (Favorably Examined) May 68° New England Mutual, Boston 
(Passes 4 Billion Mark) ........ Sept. 71 Great Southern Life. | ae Sites. 7 H. O. Refresher Course) ........ June 74 
(Group on 25 Lives) .............. Oct. 75 (Executive Promotions) .......... Mav «8 (Writing to Age One) ............ ug. 78 
Canada Life, Toronto (Enters Wholesale Field) ........ June 71 New York Life, New York 
(Executive Changes) ............. May 63 (Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 75 (Housing Development) ........+: a 738 
(Executive Promotions) .......... June 69 Great-West Life. Winnipeg (Princeton Development) ........ y 74 
(Revised Dividend Scale) ........ Aug. 71 (One Billion in Force) .......... Sept. 77 (Medical Department Promotions). May 74 
Central Life Assurance, Des Moines Guaranty Union Life, Los Angeles (Fliminates War Clause) ........ May 74 
(Favorably Examined) .......... A 73 (Now Legal Reserve Company)...Aug. 75 (Housing Department) .......+.+- une 75 
Central Life, Chicago Gulf Life. Jacksonville North American Life, Chicago 
ESS See er se May 63 (INOW BF TIAGES) cccccscccccccesece June 72 (Favorably Examined) ............ Oct. 75 
* Home Life. New York Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
a Calan ae Oct. 75 (Executive Changes) ............. June 72 (Executive Changes) ............ Sept. 82 
Colonial Life, Jersey City “ae ieee Sent. 78 Northwestern National, Minneapolis ous 
(Executive Promotions) .......... May 64 CEs a oo (Stagg Actuary) ..........+-..0e0- Jet. 7 
(Favorably Examined) ............ May 65 eRe aie ener aes senility es : Occidental T.ife, Los Angeles . 
Columbian Mutual, Memphis Independent Life & Acc., Jacksonville : (40th Anniversary) .............- Sept. 83 
TD  csvebesbbecceesoontss Sept. 72 rn EEAMIMEM) | oan ee ‘Sobek. ug. 76 (Executive Promotions) .......... Nov. 84 
Co ) atio Soston , y 
"on 4 ener len eS Oct. 75 (Reinsured by Republic National).May 68 ae ee rate, vepeapens June 76 
(Executive Changes) ............. Nov. 79 Towa Life, Des Moines ’ SPN ile ig lamas 
* a ; “ts Fog Ty Sn  ~insndocveostsocse y 69 Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles” a 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 7 . 4 
igen oma ; : (Rates, Values, Policy Analysis) (NonCan Re@erver) ..cccocccceces May 7 
(Favorably Examined) ........... July 65 lv 37. 66 (Non-Can Restoration) Tnly &8 
(Industrial on Guertin Basis) ...Sept. 72 July 37, (Old Company Claims Paid) Aapdentee Nov. 85 
Connecticut General, Hartford Jefferson National. Indianapolis a ee ewes 6S 8 e Se 
(Now 25 Lives Under Group) ...Sept. 73 (Favorably Examined) ...........May 70 Pacific National, Salt Lake City mt 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford John Hancock Mutual. Boston p oS nag plik ygy tl aane**>s: ept. S: 
(Executive Promotions) .......... jane 69 (Now 25 Lives Under Group) ...Sept. 79 “R = none be Ba Ne Ba. tual) .Oct. 79 
(Historical Highlights) .......... Aug. 71 Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage Pat yoo L ‘fe. itieacnie — 
Connecticut Savings Banks, Hartford (Favorably Examined) ........... ug. 77 ‘Hanecsht A we Bee Oct. 79 
(New Insurance Officers) ........ Sept. 74 Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisville Pean Mutual Philadelphia Vt ah lr ar 
Conservative Life, Wheeling (EXamined)  .-. ess eeeeeeeeeeeeees fay 7 (Policyowners’ Service Bureau) ..Aug. 79 
Lafayette T.ife. Lafayette . : 
(Control Changes) ..........ee8:. July 65 Peonles T.ife. Frankfort 
q* onstitution Life, Los Angeles (Favorably Examined) eseeeeeeees May 71 (Favorably Examined) June 76 
i CED cesncanevenavesavid Sept. 74 Liberty Life, Greenville . a ine, 
. : (Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 77 = Philadelphia ont Philadelphia 
Continental American, Wilmington IS I Sept. 4 
(Favorably Examined) ............ t. 75 Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne (Elliott Elected president) .. Nov. 8 
Continental Assurance, Chicago (New Annuity Rates) ........ ++++-May 72 phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
(Favorably Examined) ...........] lay 65 (Executive Changes) .............] ov. 79 (Agents’ Coverage) Nov. &5 
: Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly Life. G Ms ee . 
Country Life, Chicago (Voecks Named President) July 66 Pilot Life. Greensboro 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Nov. 79 (Favorably Examined) ........... ow (Favorably Examined) ............ Oct. 79 
Crown Life, Toronto Manhattan Lite, New York petal Le i ° Postal T.ife & Casualty, Kansas City 
(Burns President) .....ccccccsess July 66 (C. BE. and BE. A. Policy) Sept. 80 FERS WED cocctecececeeesscs May 74 
Dominton 5ate. sv atersee (Unique Convention) ............. ov. 81 Progressive Quaker City, Philadelphia 
(Revised Dividend Scale) ........ Aug. 73 - Massachusetts Mutual. Springfield (Favorably Examined) May 74 
Eastern Life, New York (Dividend Seale Revised) fay 72 Sina a a aerate aaa 
(Favorably Examined) ..........- May 6 (New Writing te GO) ........2..--MAy TS eget eee sa eet Death & 
Empire State Mutual, Jamestown Massachusetts Protective, Worcester ( tg! acy nae lth 
(EXAMINCH) 2 .ccceccecscessececeess May 66 (Favorably Examined) ............ Oct. 77 states) May 75 
Equitable Life, New York Morris Plan Ins. Society, New York (Field Training Centered) ........ May 76 
(Record Group Quarter) ........ Sept. 75 (Now Bankers Security Life) ....Sept. 81 (Changes & Promotions) .......« Tnly 69 
Family Life, Chicago Metropolitan T.ife. New York CEPGROOUR TOUNED  cccccsscccscces ept. 84 
Pee GIEETD Bdscsnecsescccoanrds June 70 FOC CUED ng nc ccccccsocs Inly 67 (Non-Specialized Farm Mort- 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse (Saturday Closing) ............... Nov. 81 neta dine pibte isbhvbedl Oct. 80 
(Favorably Examined) ........... May 66 Midwest T.ife, Tinceoln Puritan Wife, Providence 
(>. TZ. FOl DUVGMIISS) .. 2 cccccccces: Aug. 73 (Favorably Examined) ........... May 72 (Favorably Examined) ........... May 77 
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mors ubliec National, Dallas 
lteinsures International Travelers), 


ay 63 
Reserve Life, Dallas 
(Doubles Capital) ........--e+.es. June 76 
Reserve Loan by Dallas 
(D. I. 00 BBO EB) ccccccccccccccecss Sept. 85 


Rockford Life, _ em 
(American Bankers Lien emennes 
uD 


Scranton Life, Scranton 


(Favorably Examined) ........... ne 77 
Security Life & Accident, Mobile 
(New Company) .....cccessecuees July 70 


Southern Life & Health, ———— 


(Favorably Examined) .......... uly 70 
Standard Life, Indianapolis 
(New Business) ......ceeesssseees June 77 


Standard Life of South, Jackson 


(Favorably Examined) ......... Sept. 85 
Sterling Insurance, Chicago 

(Agency Operation) ............. Sept. 85 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 77 


(Policyholders’ Statement Award) .Oct. 80 
Sunset Life, Olympia 


(Examined) .....cccceces 660 8oeKns June 78 
Supreme Liberty Life, Chicago 
(25th Anniversary) ........-..-0:. Sept. 86 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 


(Record 1945 Retirement Plans) ..May 78 
The Travelers, Hartford 

(Favorably Examined) .......... Sept. 86 
Union National Life, Lincoln 

ear ree Oct. 80 


United Benefit Life, Omaha 


Cp >) BRE SEE TELETCULS Oct. 81 
United Fidelity, Dallas 
Cet DOGS BOD -cesceccccvcesa Sept. 87 


United Insurance, Chicago 
(Purchases & Reinsures Fidelity 5 








You KNOW your hazards causing accidents, fires and industrial 
illness which slow down production and bite into the pocket-book 


of management and personnel. 


Az Laat 


Under one convenient cover, the answer to ‘What do | need and 
where to get it'—the complete, fully illustrated directory of all 


better-known safety products and devices. 


Plug Up Your Safety Leaks 


ONE PRINTING ONLY — $5.00 PER COPY 


Write for liberal quantity discounts. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. 


75 FULTON STREET 


November 1, 1946 


. 
United Services, Washington 
(Examination Favorable) ........ June 79 
United States Life, New York 
(Philippine Business Good) ...... June 79 
Vulean Life & Accident, Birmingham 3 
CHES COMRMGORE 6 cedeeecviciccccsces Mav 78 
(Capital Increased) ..............- Oct. 81 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 
(Mutualization) ..............25e6- Oct. 81 
(Premium Rates Increased) ....... Oct. 81 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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A house built on sand is soon swept 
away. One built on rock survives the 
worst storms the elements can contrive. 


The objective of Cal-Western’s train- 
ing program is to build career under- 
writers whose success continues to flour- 
ish—whether the business barometer is 
up or down. 


By emphasizing and re-emphasizing 
the changeless fundamentals of life in- 
surance selling, our nationally-recog- 
nized “You, Inc.” training plan (based 
upon T.W.I. principles of instruction) 
lays a sound foundation for that kind 
of success. 


*(Training Within Industry) 


California 
Western 
Stites 
Like 
Insurance: Company 


HOME OFFICE. SACRAMENTO 
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